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For the Companion. 
THE TOWN PAUPEBRS. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


“Tt was an awful thing, miss, to stand there 
in the lonesome pines, with nobody for a com- 
panion but my lifeless sister, and so late at night, 
too, when every star seemed to shine with su- 
pernatural brightness, and the trunks of the 
trees to be turned into horrible ghosts and hob- 
goblins. 

“But I had found her, thank God! I had 
found her! and I dropped upon my knees in 
the snow and cried out for help from on high, 
and for strength to bear the idolized burden 
‘home. 

“T untied the little blue hood, and as I did so 
felt that there was still warmth beneath the chin. 
0, how the blood leaped through my veins then! 
I was as strong as a giant, and snatching her in 
my arms, I flew through the snow as if I had 
wings. 

“There are some things we cannot do twice. 
Sure I am that I could never do again what 
I did that night. It was all a dream until I 
reached. the road, and then I fell, exhausted. 
ButI soon rallied again, for I knew, even if Lu- 
cy was yet alive, every thing depended upon my 
speed. 

“At last we reached thé house where a doctor 
lived, and he took us in and acted the Christian 
part toward us. We put Lucy into bed, and ap- 
plied such remedies as the doctor directed, and 
—she lived.” 

“When Margie said “she lived,’ a shadow fell 
upon her face. There were no tears of joy like 
those upon my cheeks; and the voice, which had 
been eager and rapid, fell suddenly with a sor- 
rowful cadence. 

“Yes, she lived,’ Margie went on, after a little 
pause; ‘‘and although her feet were frost-bitten, 
and the shock to her whole nervous system very 
great, she recovered in a few weeks all she had 
lost, and was more beautiful than ever. 

“Perhaps I have not told you how pretty she 
was. You see Lucy had not my rough skin, and 
brown complexion, and homely features—not a 
bit of it. Her face was fair and transparent, 
with a soft, peachy bloom upon her cheeks, that 
set off the blue eyes and small mouth. 

“She had always looked like an angel to 
me, but nobody else seemed to mind her good 
looks, until after the doctor’s family took her 
into favor. Then she grew so plump and 
blooming, that roses would have paled beside 
her blush. 

“They would have sent me back to the poor- 
farm, only that I resisted so stoutly. Tobe sure 
there was not much in me to love, especially 
then, when the great welts that the keeper 
had made with the leather thongs were still 
swollen and purple, and I was stiff and awk- 
ward from their hurt. Beside, every body seemed 
to think because I had been lashed, and because 
Thad run away from the poor-farm, I was a high- 

tempered girl, whom nobody could trust. 

“I think the doctor’s wife pitied me, for she 
was a good, kind woman—but then she was so 
under her husband’s thumb, she could not help 
me. They said they would keep Lucy to mind 
the baby, but I must return to the farm until a 
better chance opened to me, and that the keeper 
ae > coming for me early in the morning. 

My mind was soon made up. I would never, 
never fall into that man’s power again. I might 

88 well die one way as another, and I felt cer- 

tain I should die under his lash, if they carried 

me back to that dreadful place. 

We went to bed, Lucy and I; and while she 
was chattering away about her newly-found 
friends, and the baby, and the new dresses she 

Was to have, I tried to think over what I could 

do and where I could go to’ escape the tyrant. 

I did not forget I was leaving Lucy behind. Life 

in any Shape with her I could have endured. I 
could be lashed for her sake, but not for my own. 





“ Tuey,’ I asked, softly, trying to choke back 
the tears, ‘do you think you can get along with- 
out me a while, now that you have the baby to 
love?" 

“Must you go, Margie” she murmured in a 
drowsy way, laying her hand upon my check. 
‘But you'll come and see me when the keeper 
will let you?’ 

“Yes, dear; and you are sure you will be 
happy till I come?’ 

“«O yes, Margie, quite sure; and my new frock 
will be done then; and mamma is going to curl 
my hair.’ 

“Lucy had already begun to call the doctor’s 
wife mamma. She was to be adopted by them, 
you know. 

“Not a thought of me, of my sufferings or 
wrongs! But she is so young, poor thing, I 
said to myself, and we have never been separat- 
ed. She will grieve soon enough. 

“So I gulped back my sobs, and took her in 
my arms, and crooned over the lullaby with 
which I had rocked my darling to sleep ever 
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the sad news that the doctor’s family had gone 
to the city and taken Lucy with them. Then I 
couldn’t keep quiet until I set out for Boston, 
although the good people where I was promised 
me every thing if I would only remain with 
them in their old age. But I thought only of 
my darling, and my longing to see her again. 
So I went away, and with begging and living 
out a few months at a time, managed to reach 
Boston about three years after I left the poor- 
farm. 

“T had never lived in a village, much less had 
Iever seen a city. Ihad never dreamed that 
there could be miles of houses as there had been 
miles of woods, and that I could be more friend- 
less in the wilderness of streets than I had been 
in the forests of the country. 

“But so it was; and my head grew giddy 
with all its noise and confusion, and as I went 
about in my scared way, asking for Dr. Smith’s 
family, it is no wonder people thought me 
dazed, and passed me by. 

“At last a policeman found me upon the stone 





since I could remember. 

“When she was quiet I kissed her over and 
over again, unclasped her hands from around 
my neck, and stole away, leaving all my heart 
behind. 

“When I reached the gate and looked down 
the dreary stretch of white, crisp snow, my cour- 
age failed me; but when I lifted up my eyes and 
saw the heavens so full of pitying stars, and the 
tender-eyed moon almost weeping over me, I 
thought there is somebody up there that will 
watch over me, and care for me. 

“Then I looked up to the window of the 
room where Lucy was sleeping, asked the mer- 
ciful Father to keep her always as sweet, and 
innocent, and pure, then opened the gate and 
was gone. 

“Tl never forget that night as long as I live. 
I have thought of it all day, and I always think 
of it such a night as this. 

“Well, I saw the sun rise at last, and a wel- 
come sight enough it was to me; for then the 
sleighs began to pass over the road, and I got 
a ride now and then, which carried me farther 
and farther from the only being in the world I 
either hated or feared. 

“At last I ventured to call at a farm-house 
and ask for a bit of bread. The woman spoke 
kindly to me, and the old farmer pushed me : 
chair to the blazing fire. I had hardly satdown 
before I was fast asleep. The country people 
are good to the poor—and they were good to 
me. They saw that I was friendless and foot- 
sore, and they had pity on my youth. I told 
them my story, keeping back nothing; and they 
believed me, for they were honest themselves. 

“T stayed with them until spring, when my 





Would she miss and mourn for me, as I for her? 


master went to find Lucy, but came back with 


steps of a stone building where I had sunk down 
| discouraged and weeping. I was given a night’s 
lodging at the station house, and' the next day 
| began to wander again and offer myself for 
service. 

“T did not keep idle long, for I was willing 
to work, and honest then, as now. But it isn’t 
much matter how hard we labor, it isn’t easy 
for the like of us to carn more than enough 
to clothe and feed us, and so, though I toiled 
early and late, I could not lay up any thing for 
my darling, who I was sure I should some time 
find again. 

“T never went into the streets without think- 
ing to see her—never passed a pretty, fair face 
without a flutter at my heart. I did not know, 
then, that one might live all their lives in the 
same city with another, and never meet. 

“Well, what with labor, and pining, and pov- 
erty, I was a hard-looking girl enough, it must 
be confessed; but [ was virtuous and upright, 
and not one to be ashamed of. I had had many 
temptations, as all inexperienced girls have, but 
I had always said J will never do any thing that 
will make Lucy blush to own me; and I never 
did. 

“One day (here Margie drew her breath hard 
and long) I went to answer my mistress’ bell, 
and who should I see sitting in the parlor with 
the best of them, elegant in silks and laces, but 
my own sister Lucy. 

“T had forgotten how old I had grown until 
I saw her so tall and elegant-looking—but I 
should have known her eyes, and lips, and 
peachy complexion, the world over. O, miss, 
I forgot every thing but that I had found my 
darling! I threw myself upon her neck, clasped 


when she—she threw me from her as if I had 
been a viper.” 

“O, Margie,” I cried, dropping down on my 
knees beside her—‘“‘don’t say that—she couldn’t 
and you loving her so!” 

“But she did—for all that—she did! [thought 
she did not know me, and I cried out,— 

“Tam Margie—your sister Margie—my dar- 
ling has forgotten her long-lost sister!’ 

“A scornful smile, such as I never saw upon 
any other lips, was the only reply. She rose, 
took the arm of a gentleman friend, and re- 
tired like a queen, leaving me dumb with grief 
and amazement. 

“My mistress was very angry at what she 
called my stupid mistake; and as my heart was 
broken, I did not care to undeceive her. If Lu- 
cy could do without me, I must try and do with- 
out her; and when I looked into the glass and 
saw how coarse and vulgar I was in contrast to 
her, I did not so much wonder that she could 
not own me before them all, and the fine gentle- 
man whose wife she was to be.” 

“But you met her again, Margie?” 

“Never. Iam now only as anxious to avoid 
her as I had been to find her. Sometimes I see 
her riding in her carriage with her husband and 
child, but she never sces me. But it doesn’t 
make any difference now; I’m wearing out, and 
it doesn’t matter how soon I go! 

“There, child, that is all—now go up stairs— 
quick, quick!” 

“Thank you, Margie,” I said, clinging to her 
neck, but she shook me off and thrust me into 
the hall; andI heard asob as she elosed the 
door. 

Poor, dear Margie, I said to myself; if mam- 
ma only knew how sore your heart is, she would 
forgive all your strange ways, as I do. 

Iwent to bed full of what I had heard, and 
dreamed—well, no matter what. 

The next day [ told Margie’s story to mam- 
ma, sitting on a stool at her feet, where I 
could see the tears come and go in her dark 
eyes; and when it was all said, mamma took 
my hand and said,— 

“Nellie, we will find this sister Lucy—there is 
some mistake, and a cruel one, too.” 

I don’t know exactly how mamma managed 
it, but she found Mrs. Le Roy (that was now 
Lucy’s name) almost directly—but then every 
thing seems easy to mamma. Lucy had be- 
come a fashionable, proud woman; and although 
she had not forgotten, she had outlived her sis- 
terly feeling, and was in no haste to recognize 
Margie. 

But she was touched by the recital of Mar- 
gie’s faithfulness, and came to see her at our 
house. Mamma would not allow any of us to 
be present at the interview, but I am sure it 
was a very affecting one, for mamma cannot al- 
lude to it without weeping, to this day. 

As for Margie, she seemed changed into a bird 
—she fluttered and carolled around the house as 
if she had wings. Her oval, honest, intelligent 
face, now that the shadow had fallen from it, 
was really beautiful; and when her lips parted 
with smiles, we discovered her teeth to be as 
even and white as pearls. 

“Really,” said mamma, in a kind of wonder, 
“if Margie had the advantages and adornments 
of her sister, she would be the more attractive 
of the two. We must look to her a little.” 

One night, as Margie let down her dark hair, 
I cried out to mamma how glossy and wavy it 
was! Then we dressed it fashionably, and rolled 
some tresses over our fingers, and clapped our 
hands to see how regal she was in her raven 
crown; after which the fancy seized us to dress 
her in jewels and velvet, and lead her to the 
mirror; and O, how we laughed when Margie, 
in a confused way, courtesied to her own image, 
thinking it was a grand fady! 

The long and short of it is, we lost Margie. 
She went to live with her sister, and adapted 
herself to the ways of her stylish friends so 
readily, that those who do not know her story 
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think she “was to the manor born,” and speak 
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of her as Mrs. Le Roy’s sister, with edifying 
respect. 

As for us, who know what she is, and how 
true, and honest, and loving she has been, noth- 
ing could make us love her more than we did 
when she was simple Margie, the town pauper. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 
Carter I.---THE FRESHET. 

It was late in the spring, and the Wahconta 
River, in northern Wisconsin, had been rising 
rapidly for the last three days. 

The storm had been unusually severe. The 
upper country was known to be deluged with 
water, which was rushing toward the rivers 
with great fury. Brooks were turned into tor- 
rents, while the creeks, in many places, took 
the appearance of lakes, covering many square 
miles. 

This was many years ago. Wisconsin was 
then only partially settled by the whites, while 
through the northern portions, the Chippewa 
and other Indians roamed in perfect freedom. 


Here and there were a few pioneers. One, by 
the name of Chapland, had erected a cabin on 
the banks of the Wahconta River. He had 


come to this region in the autumn, with his 
son Albert, a bright lad about thirteen years of 
age. They had toiled through the winter, had 
built a substantial cabin, and Mr. Chapland had 
started for Illinois for the purpose of bringing 
back his wife and a little daughter, about six 
years of age. 

The journey was necessarily very slow and 
laborious, and his son did not look for his re- 
turn for a month at least. Albert had the 
choice of going with him, or of remaining inthe 
cabin; rather unexpectedly to his father, he 
chose the latter. He had become quite a hunter, 
and expected to make another Daniel Boone of 
himself during the month of his “father’s ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Chapland had scarcely taken his depart- 
ure, When the rise in the river began. Albert 
watched it from the door, as it spread over the 
adjoining land; but felt no apprehensions for 
his safety, until the water reached a huge stone 
which he and his father had rolled into place, 
for a door-step. 

It was dusk. The water crept up inch by 
inch, until the darkness prevented his seeing 
any thing more. The house was surrounded. 
It stood on a sort of rough wall, and the floor 
was still untouched. 

He closed the door, lighted his pine-knot that 
was fastened over the fireplace, and asked him- 
self what was to be done. 

When his father left for the East, he had given 
many directions and admonitions, but danger 
from this quarter had not occurred to him. 

Ile had been cautioned against wandering 
too far in the woods, as a certain portion of 
the Chippewas, who lived to the west of their 
cabin, had the reputation of being hostile to the 
settlers. 

He had instructed him to be at the cabin al- 
ways before dusk, and to see that the latch- 
string was pulled in, and every thing made se- 
eure. Should there be any summons at night, 
he was to pay no attention to it. There might 
be dangerous white men as well as Indians, who 
would seek to gain admittance. 

It may seem strange that Mr. Chapland should 
have left his son alone, in the midst of a Wis- 
consin wilderness. But the lad was really as 
safe there, as if he had accompanied his father. 
Nearly the entire journey was one of peril and 
hardship, while the probabilities were, that 
neither Indiun nor white man would visit the 
cabin, and the month would pass as an uninter- 
rupted holiday to the young hunter. 

But the danger of freshet had not been thought 
of by parent or child. The cabin was built ful- 
ly a hundred yards from the Wahconta, on a 
slope, where it was not deemed possible the mar- 
gin of the river could ever reach. 

But here was the water, now completely sur- 
rounding the hut, still expanding and deepen- 
ing; and as Albert sat in the gloom of his little 
room, with the sound of the ripples against the 
rough logs on the outside, and the pine-knot 
sputtering and smoking overhead, he felt more 
lonesome and anxious than he could have found 
words to express. 

He was an unusually thoughtful boy, mature 
beyond his years, and he comprehended the pos- 
sibilities of his threatening position better than 
some men would have done. 

Ile endeavored to make some sort of a calcu- 
lation as to how high the water would rise, be- 
fore the cabin would be in actual danger. 

“The logs are green,” he mused; “they must 





be heavy. It don’t seem possible that the hut 
will float, before the water reaches the second 
floor. Will it rise as high as that?” 

That was, indeed, the important question. It 
would have puzzled an experienced pioneer to 
answer it correctly. 

There was one fact which did not escape the 
notice of the boy, young as he was. Had the 
cabin stood on a level plain, there would have 
been little fear of the water rising more than a 
foot or two higher, as it would have required 
the volume of an Amazon to supply the neces- 
sary expansion; but, unfortunately, the slop- 
ing bank upon which it was erected, continued 
to rise behind it for several feet, so that the 
water could reach an extraordinary height at 
this point. 

Albert at length concluded that there were but 
two plans which he could follow. One was, to 
leave the house and go back to the woods on the 
rising ground, and there remain until the water 
fell. The dreary discomfort of this, together 
with the danger of spending a night in the for- 
est, where it was certain an unusual number of 
wild animals would be driven to escape the flood, 
were objections which might well make even an 
old pioneer hesitate. 

The other plan was, to remain in the cabin. 
It was possible the freshet would not rise much 
higher. Although the storm had been of un- 
usual violence, yet its strength must soon ex- 
haust itself. 

But while the boy sat musing and perplexed, 
he saw the floor glisten with water that was 
oozing up through the crevices. Then the fire 
which had been burning in the huge “fire- 
place’ began to steam and sputter. 

Albert sat an hour or two longer, watching 
his cnemy as it still crept upward, until it put 
out his fire. He had made up his mind to re- 
main in the hut and risk the danger from the 
flood, rather than take to the woods. He as- 
cended the ladder to the upper story, and, kneel- 
ing by his rough bed, asked the protection and 
guidance of his heavenly Father; then placing 
his rifle by his side, he lay down and was soon 
asleep. 

About midnight a heavy noise awoke him. 
He started from his sleep, bewildered for a mo- 
ment, and then a heaving, surging motion told 
him that the freshet had seized the cabin and 
was bearing it along with resistless power. 

Springing up, he groped his way to an open- 
ing that had served as a window, first making 
sure that his rifle was fastened to his back, and 
some ammunition secured around his neck. 
With much difficulty and at considerable risk, 
he succeeded in climbing upon the roof of the 
cabin. A fine, drizzling rain was falling. He 
could hear the surging of the waters, but he 
could scarcely “see his hand before his face.” 

“If these logs will only hold together,” was 
his reflection, “I shall fetch up somewhere, and 
may be the hut will strike some spot from 
which I can swim to land.” 

By-and-by the rain ceased falling, but not un- 
til he was wet to the skin. The darkness be- 
came less dense, and he could dimly sce the 
swiftly flowing water all around him. He fully 
realized his danger, and had clambered to the 
highest part of the roof. 

The cabin now commenced careening. The 
logs were separating, and one by one bounded 
upward to the surface. 

This ended after a time, leaving the roof un- 
broken. Its buoyancy kept the boy from the 
water; but this could continue only so long as 
there was “plain sailing.” 

For an hour he drifted in this manner. Then 
a light appeared a little distance below him. 
His first thought was that it was some settler’s 
cabin, and he shouted,— 

“Help! help! Take me ashore! Help!” 

“We help!” came the reply in broken Eng- 
lish. 

Albert was frightened. The man who replied 
was evidently an Indian, very likely one of the 
hostile Chippewas, against whom his father had 
warned him. The light moved. It was surely 
in a canoe. 

The boy was so alarmed, that his first im- 
pulse was to spring from his raft; but the per- 
sons in the boat seemed to have mistaken the 
direction from which his cry came, and were 
paddling a little one side, instead of directly 
towards him. Lying at full length upon the roof, 
so that his feet touched the water, he silently 
peered out in the darkness, toward the dreaded 
canoe. 

The light had been small and dim, like that 
made by a firefly. Now it had disappeared. 
Shortly after, the smell of tobacco reached him, 
showing that the flame had perhaps been oc- 
casioned by the lighting of a pipe. 

The sound of the paddling ceased. The in- 





mates of the boat were hesitating. The boy 


heard the murmur of voices in conversanon; 
then a shout: 

“Hooh! where he?” 

That was unmistakably the voice of an In- 
dian, and Albert shrunk as close as he could to 
the logs that were bearing him so swiftly down 
the stream. The sound of the paddling was re- 
newed, and the next instant he saw the dim 
form of a canoe moving towards him. They 
had seen the raft and were paddling towards it. 

The peril was imminent. Not a second was 
to be lost. He let himself quietly into the stream 
and swam away in the darkness. 

The cold waters chilled the poor lad through 
and through; but he struck boldly out, swim- 
ming without noise. 

He turned as he swam, and could just discern 
the huge raft drifting parallel with himself, and 
the occupants of the canoe seemed to have 
reached it, for he heard the words: 

“He no here—he go.” 

“Drown.” 

“Somewhere else.” 

“No hear—tink here—he be gone.” 

“Slip off, drown.” 

“Swim away.” 

At this point the broken English glided into 
an unknown tongue, and Albert could under- 
stand nothing more. The remark he had heard 
about his swimming away, however, gave him 
alarm, as he believed they would continue their 
search. He swam as rapidly as possible, until 
he found himself in the branches ef a tree. 
These he seized, and getting at length upon the 
trunk, drifted, without any further effort at sus- 
taining himself. 

He could occasionally hear the murmur of 
voices, and was satisfied that the Indiahs were 
still searching for him. Their persistency 
showed that they were hostile. Why they were 
abroad on this stormy night was a source of 
wonder, but the question was not so easily an- 
swered. 
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THE MONTHS. 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frogen lake again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 

Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gilliflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne, 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 
Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Du!l November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 
Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
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For the Companion. 
PETTY SLANDER. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Three times Mrs. Arbell passed Grace’s room, 
and each time she fancied she heard sounds of 
distress. 

“Tt can’t be that she has any great sorrow, 
now, can it?” she thought to herself. ‘Her 
parents have been dead only a year, though, 
poor girl; sometimes she must feel lonely. I 
think I’ll knock.” 

She went to the door in pursuance of her res- 
olution, and tapped gently. Yes, she was sure 
now she heard subdued sobbing. There was no 
answer to her intimation. 

Presently she knocked again, and a faint 
voice said, “Come in.” 

Mrs. Arbell entered, only to see her niece, 
Grace Arbell, seated near the window-seat, up- 
on which her arms were folded, on which her 
face was hidden. 

“Grace, dear,” said the sweet-faced woman, 
“T felt as if you were in sorrow of some sort, 
and I couldn’t forbear coming to see about it. 
You won’t mind telling me, will you?” 

The young girl looked up. Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and her face expressed great suf- 
fering. 

“Why, my poor child, you must have lard 
some dreadful thing. Pray don’t keep it from 
me. I will try to be like a mother to you, dear, 
if you will trust me.” 

At mention of the word “mother,” Grace’s 
head fell again upon her folded arms, and she 
sobbed, “Mother! O, mother! mother!” as if 
utterly heartbroken. 

“My poor, dear Grace, what is it?’ and Mrs. 
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ing girl, and her nead was gently fifted ang 
pressed against her bosom. 

“They —they have been slandering me,” 
sobbed Grace, weeping still in utter anguish. 

“They, who, dear? Tell me all, every thing.” 

“O, Aunt Alice, I can’t! I can’t! It is too 
dreadful! It—it will kill me!” 

“No, no; it won’t kill you, dear, nor hurt you, 
even, while you have us to stand by you; never 
fear. Come, tell me all about it. Do they say 
you have been stealing, or have told a false. 
hood, or have done mean and ungencrous 
things ?” 

“Worse than that,” sobbed Grace, striving to 
conquer,her emotion. “TI don’t quite know how 
to put it into words; but it is—it concerns Mr, 
Elliston. It’s—it’s—they say I’’—and here she 
utterly broke down again. 

“Well, dear, do they say you like him?” asked 
her aunt, almost smiling; “or is he the guilty 
party? Are you running after him, or he after 
you?” 

“O, aunt, how can you treat it so lightly?” 
murmured Grace. 

“Because it is sure to happen when a young, 
unmarried clergyman is settled, and there is 
any body near him particularly attractive.” 

“But, aunt, I am not attractive; besides, | 
never thought of him, except as my pastor; and 
I have heard, O, such dreadful things, aunty!” 

“Well, tell me some of them.” 

“That I put myself forward in trimming the 
church—or, rather, in helping to trim it; that I 
ran after his basket every time my evergreen 
was out, and was ridiculously presuming; that 
every body could see that I was dead in love 
with him; and—and”—she began to sob again. 

“And did you take evergreen from his bask- 
et?” 

“Yes, aunty; but then hetold us to. I’msure 
I didn’t think any thing about it. His basket 
wasn’t near him, always, and I only did as he 
said.” 

“Did the other girls take it?” 

“No, aunty. And now I see it all. They 
stood off, or went out in the hall to the great 
pile, which was much more trouble—at least, it 
would have been to me. Did I do wrong, aunty? 
I never thought of harm.” 

“No, dear; your conduct proved your inno- 
cence. I noticed it, myself, and felt pleased at 
the natural way in which you availed yourself 
of the proffered help. The other girls stood 
aloof. They were conscious that they could not 
do so with entire self-possession, and that be 
trayed which way their thoughts ran.” 

“But they say I was forward, and dressed, 
and laughed, and attitudinized for him; that! 
sing my very best, because he is in the pulpit; 
and—I’ll never sing in the choir, again—never! 
never!” she cried, her eyes flashing. 

“Not that I’ll say I don’t like Mr. Elliston, for 
I do. I think he preaches searching, faithful 
sermons, and is consistent and good. But! 
never said I thought he was handsome, for heis 
ugly; and I never staid behind to get the chance 
to speak to him alone; I never planned to meet 
him in widow Heth’s cottage; I never went out 
in my life in order to steal a chance of walking 
with him; I never professed to be a great sil- 
ner, that I might call there and get him inter- 
ested in me—never! never!” 

“And do they say all that?” 

“They say every thing. That Uncle Jamesis 
rich, and ministers like to get into good, mon 
eyed families, aunty. I wish I could go some 
where; a thousand miles from here. I feel 90 
insulted—so humbled!” 

“Don’t sob so, Grace; but let us talk the mat- 
ter over. You know what some great man said 
once: 


‘A virtuous, temperate and well-bred man 
Will not insult me, and no other can.’ 


Who told you all this scandal?” 

“I heard some of it unintentionally. I was 
passing the church, and as it is cleaning day, I 
thought I’d try the organ for a few moments. 

“So I went up stairs; and when I had reached 
the choir, I heard Mrs. Little, the sexton’s wife, 
speaking of these slanders, to some one down 
stairs. : 

“Then I asked Lydia Benton, and she said it 
was true, and a shame that the girls talked 
about me; then I rather think she told meevery 
thing she had ever heard.” 

“And a great deal that she had not, the g0* 
siping old crone. I wish,” with a sigh, “that 
people would learn to mind their own business. 
Now, Grace, what are you going to do about 
it?” j 

The young girl-looked up to her aunt’s kind 
eyes. al 

“What shall I do? I know it, now, 40 
shall always think of it.” of 

“But do you plead guilty to any, the least 





Arbell’s arm went round the neck of the weep- 


these indictments ?” 
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“Not one—no, indeed!” and the tone was as} “Extraordinary family,” observed Mr. Gold- | “Neither would it about the housework,” |} “She hadn’t much that was valuable,” said 
—_. sincere as the truthful, tearful blue eyes. thwaite. | said Mrs. Blount. | Mr. Blount; “there was a string of gold beads, 
fted and “Then why should you care?” “Very; and as likely a set of children as you Thus it was that Mrs. Rounce became a mem- and a pair of ear-rings, and perhaps there’s 
“Aunt, how can youask? Suppose heshould | generally see, though I say it,” returned the | ber of the Blount family; for when summer | something else that I don’t know of; but what- 
‘gz me.” hear of them? What would he think of me?” farmer. ; ____ | ¢ame, all parties appeared to have forgotten | ever her wishes were, they shall be attended to.” 
guich. ? “AS he has always thought, I have no doubt. No doubt, no doubt. But I was thinking it | that she had ever had another home. | The ebony box was handed to a neighbor, as 
y thing.” He is a man of discernment and Teads faces as must cost something to feed them all.” — Mrs. Rounce was a poor relation of Mr. | being an uninterested party. By him it was 
7 ts >a well as books, Depend upon it, if put uponhis} ‘Well, they are blessed with good appetites, | Goldthwaite. In her husband’s lifetime she had | unlocked, and the will unfolded. 
honor, he could tell directly your innocent trust | that’s a fact. But asI tell my wife, it’s easicr | been a rich one, and then no one had been so|} Great was the surprise of all present, as he 
hurt you and interest, from their affected delicacy. Iam|to pay the butcher than the doctor. I have | devoted to her as Mr. Goldthwaite. He had vis- | read. It was short and simple. To her “be- 
u; never sure you have not lost any thing, in his eyes, | great reason to be thankful that they are all so ited her often, and claimed long and frequent | loved friend and adopted son, Nathan Blount,” 
hey an by your straightforward, natural manner. Sup- healtiey. ; ; ; ; . ; visits in return. Her whims, which were many, | she bequeathed the bulk of her property—ten 
i ‘false. pose you try to forget this miserable slander. Clothing is an item in these days,” contin- he had designated “delightful peculiarities, ’ | thousand dollars. A small sum was set apart 
rencrous Itcannot hurt you. It is sure to recoil upon | ued Mr. Goldthwaite. — ,and was indefatigable in gratifying them. | for Mr. Goldthwaite, in consideration of having 
those who would strive to injure you.” “Yes, so it is; but then my wife is such a Again and again he had said, “If ever you | boarded at his house one year; and some trifling 
riving to “But, aunty, how shall I treat them? I can’t manager. She mends, and turns, and alters in should be alone in the world, come to me at mementos were named for his wife and children, 
now how disguise my feelings. I can’t help thinking. such a way, that I sometimes tell her she makes | once.’ This, then, had been the object of her journey 
erns Mr I’m sure I m not fit to go to the society to-night; | old things look better than new. O,she’sawon-| W hen, therefore, she was left 2 widow, she} to Essex. 
here in J have cried myself into a miserable headache.” derful knack. unhesitatingly came to take up her abode with Mr. Goldthwaite’s feelings I shall not describe, 
“Take all your cares and griefs to the dear “Wonderful, indeed,” said Mr. Goldthwaite. | him. Unfortunately, as it seemed, the news | when he found that the will was a veritable one, 
?” asked Father, above,”’ said her aunt, gently. “You “You'd hardly believe it,” said Mr. Blount, preceded her that her husband had met with | and that the widow had indeed saved so much 
he guilty had better not go to-night. Your mind is eas- | “but I’ve known one of my gingham frocks to go | terrible business reverses, and died insolvent. from the wreck of her husband s estate. 
; he: after jer, how you have told me. Tell Him, and He through the entire family after ’'d done with it.”” | Then for the first time, Mr. Goldthwaite discov- Farmer Blount received his good fortune with 
will soothe and strengthen you.” “Possible!” exclaimed Mr. Goldthwaite. ered that after all, the relationship between | a gratitude and thanksgiving in which his fam- 
lightly?” Now, in her heart, Mrs. Arbell knew that the} “Yes; first a gown for Hester, which went to | them was very distant, and furthermore, that | ily devoutly joined. 
young minister felt an interest, that was more Dolly when she outgrew it, and to Prudence | she was a very odd and notional old lady. —_———+or—___—__ 
a young, than friendly, in her niece, and of which Grace afterwards. Then it made a shirt for Walsh,| The large front chamber, which had always A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
| hun is was utterly unconscious. At the society that | which descended to Oscar and Tom in the same | been at her service, was exchanged for a small I hear a shout of merrtment, 
tive.” night, some of the girls gathered about Judge | Way. By this time I thought it would have to | back chamber, without conveniences for a fire, * A _ one tay I see i ms 
resides, | Arbell’s wife, who was a great favorite, and onc | go to the rag-man, sure; but no, what does my | and lastly for a room in the attic. 7s being aneanianios. ” 
stor; and of them asked after Grace. wife do but make it into a pair of pantaloons| Finally, one November day, Mr. Goldthwaite Dee Wises eround my neck, 
aunty!” “She is sick, young ladies,” was the reply; | for little Zac, and after that into a creeper for | informed her that it was not convenient to have H our Sk Gs iene an oar cadk! 
“she has heard some very foolish, I might say | the two-year old, and then a bib for the baby!” | her in his house any longer; that no one would How sweet they are tome! 
nine te wicked reports, which have becn circulating, The farmer laughed heartily as he reached | do more for charity than he; but, really,— The merry shout no more I hear, 
it; that I and I am sorry to say, has taken them very this climax, and so did his listener. “Charity!” interrupted Mrs. Rounce. No laughing child I see; 
evergreen much to heart.” Then Mr. Blount drove his team to the barn,| “But, really,” continue@ Mr. Goldthwaite, “ieancstaee neck, 
ing; that There were several crimson cheeks, in the lit- taking up the old refrain once more—“‘John | raising his voice, but not otherwise heeding the No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
| te be tle circle. Brown’s knapsack,” while the children, from | interruption, “my expenses are enormous, and Ps ve a pans per ant 
f “J was j i y i < vas,” | their ud cminence on the load of pumpkins, | a man must consider his own family first, you 4 eee ae 
ob again, {was just asking where Miss Grace was, eee Cee oe oa pumpkins, : y ry To any but to Thee? 
his bask- said Mr. Elliston, coming up, that moment. | ¢Mthusiastically joined in the chorus,— know. Now if you were a near relation, which Bern 
“We miss her voice, in singing. I trust she is “Glory, glory hallelujah, you are not,”— ici 
I’msure not ill, Mrs. Arbell.” His soul is marching en.”* “No, thank fortune,” murmured Mrs. Rounce. | WHO MADE THE FIRST RAILROAD? 
is basket His quiet solicitude and the way in which he] One evening, late in November, the Blount} “Which you are not,” he repeated, “it would | Jy little village about eight miles from New- 
lid as he unintentionally ignored the presence of the | family had gathcred about the fire in their clean | ‘ifferent; but nevertheless, I am willing to | castle, in England, there lived an honest old 
small coterie of belles, was triumph enough for | and cheerful kitchen, seeming all the more checr- | !¢ Senerous. Tl give you ten dollars to take | man by the name of Robert Stephenson. This 
Mrs. Arbell. ful and cosy because the first snow storm of the | YOU back to Essex—which, considering that you | yecion is famous for its coal mines, and Robert 
1. They Not that she thought it so particularly desir- | season was beginning to rage without. have no claim upon me, you must allow is do-| was the fireman of an old pumping-engine in 
the great able to catch a minister; but this man stood} Mrs. Blount, as might be expected, was darn- ing very well.” ! cmiiticaiine tind. 
t least, it high in her esteem, and in that of the religious | ing stockings, aided by her eldest daughter, | That same evening Mrs. Rounce went to Mr.| The second child was born in June, 1781, and 
g, aunty? world. He had distinguished talents, as well as | Hester. Walsh was popping corn, two of the | Blount’s house. When Mr. Goldthwaite heard | was called George. George grew up as busy a 
piety. children were playing checkers, and two or | that she had taken up her abode there, he was | poy as ever made glad a parent’sheart. He was 
our inno- The truth may as well be told. The simple | three or more were entertaining themselves by | 2t¢atly mortified. He thought it would not| giways on hand to run errands and take care of 
leased at manners, the childlike naturalness of Grace, | mingling in the pursuits of every body else by | S°Und well, so he went immediately over and | the younger children. Schooling he had none. 
| - yourself had charmed the minister. turns. The baby lay asleep in the cradle, and | Tenewed his offer of ten dollars, to take her to | Wis chief play was to make models of engines 
irls stood It took time, however, to efface the bitter im-| Mr. Blount’s attention was divided between the | Essex. “And mind,” he said, “it is the last | out of clay. At cight years old he was cow-boy 
could not pression that had been made by those thought- | notice of a famous Devon in his agricultural pa- | time I shall make the offer.” to a poor widow, at twopence a day; a little later 
| that be less girks; but in a year or two, Grace stood at | per, illustrated by a full length portrait, and the| “And if I reject it, it ends all connection be-| digger of potatoes at fourpence a day; then 
4 the altar with the man she had learned to love, | specimens of live stock immediately before him. | tWeeD us, does it?” asked she. he found jobs at the collieries at sixpence a day. 
| dressed, in spite of his plain face. It never troublesher,| A knock at the door caused a temporary sus-| “It does, madam.” George often helped his father, and at fifteen 
m; that! now, to think that some spiteful tongue maf | pension of the employments of all, and Walsh | “!’™ glad of it.” a was promoted to fireman’s wages. 
he pulpit; say, “She ran after him.” set down his corn-popper and admitted the vis-| “Well, I call you all to W ness that I've done] The first Saturday of his full wages he marched 
n—never! +or itor, an elderly woman, wrapped from head to|™”¥Y duty,” said Mr. Goldthwaite, addressing | oyt of the foreman’s office, showing lis twelve 
For the Companion. foot in a large cloak, and plentifully besprin- | the Blount family, “and now I wash my hands | shijjings, and saying, “I am now a made man 
Liston, for FARMER BLOUNT. kled with snow. = of her.” And with an he bowed himself out. for life.” 
r, faithful By Buth Chesterfield, “Why, Mrs. Rounce!” exclaimed Mr. Blount, ” mn Goldthwaite only knew,” said] Not long after, when he had saved his first 
1. But! “Jobn Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back, | ©°™ing forward and peering out into the dark- Mrs. Bounce. ae sf guinea, “I am now a rich man,’ he cried. 
2, for heis joka Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back, ness, as if he expected to see some one else, Knew what?” asked Walsh. st Never did any fireman so love his engine. He 
he chance Wiis soul fs caret — _ “not alone?” “Which side his bread was buttered,” said she. | studied it. He cleaned it. He took it to picces 
d to meet This was the strain in which farmer Blount| “*¢S, 1am. I just called to say good-by.” From that time, Mrs. Rounce was called | jn order to find out the use of all its parts. It 
went out had ever and anon burst forth on a certain| ‘What do you mean?” said Mrs. Blount, un- | mother by the ogee Mount, and grandma by was his pet, and he was never tired of watching 
f walking bright autumn afternoon, as he heaped his cart | ##8tening her visitor’s cloak and shaking it. spt an a ye ana ytd hind never | and looking after it. ; 
great sit- with fine yellow pumpkins. “Mr. Goldthwaite says he can’t have me there “a Geeemes bp ne W - atest . se At eighteen he could neither read nor write; 
nim inter- The widow Lane heard him, and was cheered | ®8Y longer.” . year 7. away, a cn 6 a ye ty ni but when he heard there were books that told 
in her solitude; the pale student looked up from “Where are you going?” ye : a. = noone ered, os > about his engine and other engines besides, he 
his musty book, and his ruffled brow grew plac- “Back to Essex. He says no doubt I shall te at she wee Mi oe yn Sag Essex. | made up his mind to learn to read. By great 
> James is idas he paused to listen; Mrs. McCarthy heard | ind connections there, and if I don’t, he says | ve been reminded won m mortal,” said she, | jabor, and at the cost of about fourpence a week 
ood, mon him as ske stood at her wash-tub, and scrubbed | the county is responsible for me. The county, and Thate some affairs to attend to before I| for a year or two, in such evening schools as 
go some away at the hoarding-house linen with renewed | ¥°U know,” she repeated, nodding her head. die. . ; could be had, he learned as much reading, writ- 
I feel 0 real. “Well, well, it’s plain you can’t go any fur-| Mr. Blount tried to dissuade her from the un-| ing and arithmetic as served his turn for the 
Farmer Blount was in the habit of singing at | ther to-night, so just you sit down in that rock- dertaking; but she was determined, although | time. 
k the mat- his work. If you had asked him why, he would | ing-chair and make yourself comfortable. To- | She gladly consented to take Walsh as an escort. | —}{e was now anxious to rise from the position 
man said have said it made his task seem lighter, but I | morrow we’ll see about it,” said Mr. Blount. They returned in a week, and no one, not] of engine-man to that of “brakesman.” It was 
think that for the most part he sang spontane-| “I’m afraid I shall incommode you,” said W alsh himself, was any the wiser as to the ob-| 9 pigher kind of colliery labor, and had better 
—- ously, as the birds do, from pure gladness of | Mrs. Rounce. ject of the journey. pay. With some difficulty he qualified himself 
, heart. “Not a bit,” said Mrs. Blount. “The spare| Two more years had passed, and she was | for the employment, and got it. 
On the occasion in question a gentleman who | room is all ready for you; and I was telling | #¢ain reminded of her mortality by an attack | George now married, and had a cottage of his 
Was passing that way, stopped, and leaning one | Hester to-day, how lonesome it looked to have | f fever. ' own. Thrifty, sober and of great industry, he 
ly. I - hand on the fence and the other on his gold-| one room all shut up with nobody in it.” With true filial tenderness Mr. and Mrs. | contrived to make out his scanty wages by ex- 
ing day, headed cane, said,— Mrs. Rounce made no further objection, and | Blount bent over her, and begged to be allowed | tra work in the evening. He made and mended 
oments, ” “Good-evening, Mr. Blount; you seem”—— | the next day the storm continued, and the day | t© send for a doctor. But no, she said, “T’ve | shoes, cut out the pitmen’s clothes, and, having 
ad a but what more he was going to say can never | after the snow was so drifted that nobody could | 2 opinion of doctors; a gr eat many more peo- | once “set to rights” his own clock, soon became 
—_ be known, because he was here interrupted by a| think of starting on a journey, and so it went | Ple die with em, than without. _ | widely known as the “best clock doctor in the 
one dove shout, which might have been an Indian war-| on for a week. At the end of that time Walsh| Apparently her ill opinion of the profession | country.” ns 
ne soll 8 ‘ry, and nalf-a-dozen barefooted children clam-| was despatched to Mr. Goldthwaite for Mrs. was justified, for, a physician being summoned} goon his young wife died, leaving one little 
he sail a bered over the wall. Rounce’s effects. without her consent, in about ten days from boy behind. These were sorrowful days for 
ses = «, Father, let me ride on the cart.” “And me.” | “Wife, I kind of hate to have her start off on | that time, she died. coy...» | Poor George. The little household was broken 
mention And me,” they cried; and without waiting for | such a journey alone,” said Mr. Blount. Her last words to Mr. Blount were, “You've | yp; and from this time one of his chief objects 
- the gor a they all ran to the load of pumpkins, | “So do I,” returned his wife. = rnd be api ag ; N — py was to save money for the education od his = 
at that * began climbing to the top, renewing ‘heir! “If it wasn’t fr making work for you, I real- | ® : age nae BR et . For a while all things seemed to be agains 
gg on outs when one chanced to slip and fall back- | ly should like to ask her to spend the winter.” | My Will in the little ebony box, in the upper | him, and he thought of emigrating to America. 
: prageet wands, “I declare, if I wasn’t thinking of that self- | bureau drawer. Let Mr. Goldthwaite be pres-| step by step, however, his worth was found 
) do # ‘Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Goldthwaite, the | same thing; but then I said to myself, he has as | Mt at the reading. out. Though only a brakesman, he had-mas- 
gs kind gentleman with the gold-headed cane. “I hope | many mouths to feed now, as any one man| And after the funeral was over, which he did | tered by study the whole round of engineering 
were that is, I suppose they are not all yours?” ought to have.” not attend, Mr. Goldthwaite and two or three | contrivances in use in the collieries; and, one by 
at! . “Every one of ’em,” said the proud father,| “O, as to that, one more wouldn’t make much neighbors duly appeared, curious to hear the | one, ways came up for turning his knowledge to 
ow, and I’ve got three more in the house.” difference.” last will and testament of a pauper. account for the benefit of his employers. 
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“Stephenson’s skill as an engine-doctor,” says | 
a friend, “soon became noised abroad, and he | 
was called upon to prescribe remedies for all the 
old, wheezy pumping-machines in the neighbor- | 
hood.” | 

In-1812 he was appointed engine-wright at one | 
of the collieries. Here, during nine years of 
humble industry, he made clear the great ques- 
tion of railway motion. Every Saturday after- 
noon his son Robert used to come over from 
Newcastle, bringing books from the library of | 
«a scientific institution there, and father and 
son read and studied together. Gradually, too, | 
he arose from plain “Geordie Steevie,” the brakes- 
man and cutter out of pitmen’s clothes, to “Mr. 
Stephenson, the colliery engineer.” 

At Waylam, where he used to live, a rude sort | 
of steam-engine had been contrived to run on the 
wooden rails before his father’s cottage. The 
tirst one which was made flew to pieces before 
it started; the next was voted a perfect plague; 
but Mr. Stephenson took every opportunity to 
go over and sec it work, and he very soon thought | 
he could make a much better one. 

Ilis employers gave him the means, and he 
built an engine and gave it the name of “Puf- | 
fing Billy.” Pufting Billy did pretty well; but 
it was not much cheaper than horse-power, and 
Stephenson worked hard to perfect it. 

{t took some time, however, to bring the man | 
and the work that waited for him together. | 
Pufting Billy attracted no notice from newspa- | 
pers or the busy world at large. | 

At length a gentleman from Liverpool heard | 
of Stephenson’s locomotive, and went to see it, 
The moment the gentleman saw it, he cried,— 

“What a revolution in society will that make!” 

The two cities, Liverpool and Manchester, 
have a great deal of business with each other. 
Manchester is a great manufacturing town, and 
receives all its cotton through Liverpool. Car- 
sroes Of cotton were brought there in ships, and 
it cost a ereat deal of time and money to get it 
carted to Manchester. Sometimes the work- 
men had to wait weeks for it, and a great ques- 
tion was stirring the minds of men—‘What 
means could be planned to get cotton quicker | 
from Liverpool?” 

An answer was now ready: By railway. The 
sugeestion excited many sneers, and strong op- 
position, 

A company, however, was formed, and Mr. 
Stephenson set to work to carry out the plan. 

What a battle he had to fight! 

Dukes and lords set themselves against the 
horrid iron road, with its snorting engines. 

Science shook her head. 

“He will get nothing to run upon it,” was the 
common remark. 

“Certainly not at twelve miles an hour,” said 
one. 

“Quite impossible,” cried a third. 

“To think of getting such a speed is gross fol- 
ly,” declared another. 

In surveying the track for the purpose, the 
surveyors often had to work in the night with | 
dark lanterns, for fear of the farmers. Stephen- | 
son was at the head of the survey, and almost 
everywhere they were treated as rogues and vag- 
abonds, pelted by stones, barked at by the dogs, 
chased with pitchforks, mobbed and hooted at. 
His men were sometimes ready to give up. 

“What shall we do?” they asked. 

“We must persevere,” was always the calm 
and steady reply. 

The road was made. The locomotive to run 
on it was built. It was called the “Rocket.” 

Mr. Stephenson put her on the line, and drove 
her at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

This great speed burst upon the world as al- 
most a miracle. 

The road was opened on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1830: and Mr. Stephenson’s triumph was 








ter behaved than some of his own church mem- 
bers; for, said the prisoner, “none of us are 
guilty of jumping up and leaving the house | 
during the service, as is often the case in 
churches, to the great annoyance of the minis- 
ters.” 


—_—_+or—____—_ 
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For the Companion. | 


A STRANGE BEDFELLOW. 


Cousin Mollie and I went to Bolton, last Oc- | 


| tober, to visit Aunt Dorothy, who lives in a 


big brown farm-house, just the other side of 
“the notch.” 

The old lady gave us a cordial welcome, and be- 
fore night we had rambled over the whole farm, | 


| visited the meadow-lot and the pumpkin-ficld, ex- 


plored the corn-crib, the woodshed chamber and 
the haymow; and followed Zeke Skinner, Aunt 
Dorothy’s hired man, to the woods, from which 
we rode home in triumph on a load of brush. 

In the evening we sat round Aunt Dorothy’s | 
old-fashioned open fire, and listened to her stories, 
commencing “When [ was a gal;” but by nine 
o'clock we were very tired, and glad to start for | 
bed. 

We were soon snugly tucked in between Aunt | 
Dorothy’s snowy sheets. I was listening, half- | 
asleep, to Mollie’s animated description of that 
“distinguished-looking young man” she met | 
one day in the Athenzeum Library, who gazed at | 
her so earnestly, and followed her all the way | 
up Main Street, and who she was sure to meet | 
every Sunday at church, &., &c.; and the ex- | 
pressions, “beautiful black eyes,’ “clear olive 
complexion,” lovely®Mose” and “delicious mus- 
tache” were beginning to mingle with my | 
dreams, when a sudden exclamation roused me: 

“My goodness, Sue! there’s something heavy 
at the foot of the bed, right across my fect. 
Don’t you feel it?” 

“Yes,” said I; “I feel the blanket aunty put 
there for us to draw up in the night, if we felt 
cold. There, do be quiet, for I want to go to 
sleep.” 

I settled myself again, but Mollie presently 
gave my arm a pinch. 

“Sue, Sue,” she said, in a frightened whisper, 
“T feel it again, and once in a while it moves. 
O dear! what can it be?” 

“Boots,” said I, drowsily. 

“Boots!” she repeated, indignantly; “do you 
think I leave my boots on Aunt Dorothy’s best | 
white counterpane? Boots, indeed! Come, Sue, 
do wake up. What can it be?” 

“Whatever it is,” said I, like the strong-mind- 
ed girl that I am, “I mean to kick it off the bed, 
and then perhaps you will let me go to sleep, 
you siliy child.” 

With that I pushed vigorously with my feet, 
and something heavy fell from the high, old- 
fashioned bedstead, with a dull thud, to the 
floor. . 

It was neither blankets nor boots, that was 
certain; and in spite of my hoasted courage, 
my heart beat quickly. In a moment Mollie 
pinched my arm again. 

“QO, it’s coming,” she whispered; “a great, 
horrid, creeping thing.” 

While she was speaking, I felt, rather than 
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“A snake!” we all screamed in chorus, 
tumbling over each other in the dark hall, for 
Aunt Dorothy’s candle had gone out. 

At the foot of the stairs we met Zeke Skinner, 
with a lighted lamp in his hand. 

“Jerusalem!” said Zeke, when the strange 
group appeared before him. 

Mollie and I speedily took refuge in Aunt 
Dorothy’s bedroom, and wrapping ourselves in 
blankets, peeped through the crack of the door 
and told our part of the story, to which Zeke 
listened with great attention. 

Then he took a stout oak stick from over the 
kitchen chimney, and proceeded alone to the | 
room from which we had made so precipitate a 
retreat. 





their populations has been proscribed almost ag 
closely as in the Southern States. 


The great State of Ohio, no longer ago than 


1867, rejected the proposition to make voters of 
colored men, by a vast majority; and some oth- 
er States are as obstinate against it as Ohio is; 
but in 1868 Iowa and Minnesota voted to admit 
blacks to the polls. 


In the South, before the civil war, colored 


voters were almost unknown, but in most of the 
Southern States but few whites were excluded 
from voting, though the time was when Voting 
was not all but universal with Southern whites 
—but then it was much the same in the North. 


At present, the colored men who were freed 


| from slavery by the defeat of the slavcholders 


We listened in breathless silence for tokens of | in the late war are voters according to law. 


| 


the conflict. We heard a few heavy blows, then | 


The mode of voting differs in most of the 


Zeke’s tread in the passage, and he reappeared | States as respects some details; but it has a 


holding his stick at arm’s length, upon which general resemblance. 
most of the States, each voter puts into the bal- 
lot box what is called a “ticket,” that bears the 


was suspended, its ugly jaws distended and its 


| 
tail, wriggling, a monstrous black snake! | 


In Massachusetts and in 


“I snum!” said Zeke, “aint he a buster? | names of the men whom he prefers should hold 


He’ll measure five feet, if he'll measure one!” 

“And how did he get into my best bedroom ?” 
said Aunt Dorothy. 

Zeke scratched his head reflectively. 

“That critter,” said he at length, “come from 
Bolton Mounting. I vum, I’ve got it! I must 
wv fetched him down with that are load of brush 
this arternoon. But it sticks me to know how 
he come in-doors.”’ 

“‘I—] left the outside door open this afternoon,” 
said Mollie, timidly. 

“An’ that pesky varmint crawled in, an’ when 
it come night, he was kinder numb an’ cold, 
an’ clim up onter the bed to get warm. I de 
clare,” said Zeke, his hard features relaxing in- 
to a grin, “I don’t wonder the gals was scart. A 
black snake, five feet long, aint the purtiest 
kind of a bedfeller now, is he?” 

—\—\_+or—__—— 
VOTING IN AMERICA. 

There is no uniformity of voting in the United 
States. 

Each State makes its own laws in regard to 
the manner in which men shall give their votes, 
as well as regulates the general subject of suf- 
frage. 

Recent events show that the time is coming 
when Congress will dictate a uniform mode of 
voting for all national oflices; but even then 
the States will have the power to say what shall 
be done in regard to all local officers and local 
matters. 

Liberality is the American rule in respect to 
voting, but it is not of the same measure in all 
the States. 

In Massachusetts no man can vote who has 
not resided in the State at least one year, and 
six months in the town where he claims to vote, | 
and who has not paid a tax assessed within two 
years. Ile must be an American citizen, of | 
course. 

Rhode Island’s system is less liberal than that | 
of Massachusetts, but Maine’s system is more | 
liberal than ours. 

There is a strong general resemblance in the 











heard, a slight movement at the foot of the bed, | 


then a great living weight settled itself directly 
over my feet. 

We dared not stir. We held our breath for 
fear. At last I found voice to whisper,— 

“Let’s knock for Aunt Dorothy.” 

I think in our extremity we both krfocked and 
called, for in a moment the door was thrown 
open, and Aunt Dorothy and Cynthy Ann both 
appeared. 

The good old lady was arraved in a short 
nightgown and a black quilted petticoat, a cap 
with a high crown and a broad ruffle surmount- 





complete. 

Honors were now showered upon him. 
city of Liverpool gave him a statue. Kings and 
queens sat down to hear him talk. Some one, 
wishing to dedicate a book to him, asked what 
the “ornamental initials” to his name were. 


The 


“LT have no flourishes to my name, either be- 
fore or after,” replicd he; “merely say, ‘George 
Stephenson.’ ” 

His lite teaches one great lesson—the power 
of perseverance. ‘Persevere’’ was his word; he 
was never tired of using it. “Do not give it 
up.” 

Remember, then, that there is no sure track 
to success and usefulness but steadiness of pur- 
pose and fhithful labor in the work which God 
has given us to do. 


(.————- 


OBLIGED TO sHow Goop MANNERS.—One 


of the prisoners in a jail was soliciting a mis- 
sionary to Visit that place, and preach to the 
prisoners onSunday, and urged as an induce- 
ment, that he would find his congregation bet- 





ed her head, and she held a candle at arm’s 
| length before her. Cynthy Ann, her scant 
tresses twisted in a tight little wad on the top 
of her head, and an old blanket shawl wrapped 
tightly about her form, peered over her mother’s 
shoulder. 
“You poor little dears,” said Aunt Dorothy, 
“be you sick? I was afeard them pickles would 
| hurt you, or mebbe ’twas the ‘lection cake. Vl 
|} rake open the fire right away, an’ have a bowl 
of bilin’ hot”’ 
liere Cynthy Ann, whose sharp eyes had 
searched every corner, gave a squeal and a 
| jump. 
“O, my gvuod gracious,” said she, “it’s a 
snake!” and ran out of the room. 
“A snake!” said Aunt Dorothy, following as 
fast as her rheumatic limbs would allow. 
“A snake!” screeched Mollie, bounding out of 
bed and reaching the door by a series of jumps. 











cold skin of the reptile. 


“A snake!” said I, following her example, | 
and fancying every time my bare feet touched | in their systems of suffrage, so far as concerns 
the floor, that they came in contact with the 


modes of voting in the several New England 
States; but they have, also, points of difference. 
| In Massachusetts and Rhode Island there is | 
no distinction on account of color; in Connecti- 

| cut colored men are not allowed to vote. 

| Vermont, too, is a liberally acting State, and 

| probably is one of the freest communities on the 

| face of the earth. 

New Hampshire is renowned for the greatness 
of the votes east at her elections, politics there 
being a most important business. 

In New York the voting system is very liberal 
| as respects white men, pretty much all of whom 
|are voters who are of the age of twenty-one 
| years and upward; but colored men cannot vote 
| who do not possess property of the value of two 
| hundred and fifty dollars. 

The word white occurs in the Constitutions of 
many of our States, restricting the right to vote 
to white men. Since the close of the rebellion 
| efforts have becn made to have this qualifica- 
tion removed from the Constitutions of some of 
the States, but notin all cases with success. The 
State of Connecticut, for instance, has refused 
to make the change. 
| An amendment of the national Constitution 
has been passed by Congress, which will make 
all citizens of the United States voters in all the 
States, should it be ratified by the States. This 
is one of those changes that the late war has 
made possible. Before that great event it would 
not have been possible to get a dozen votes in 
Congress for such an amendment. 

The Western States have always been liberal 





whité men,—but they have, also, been hostile to 


the offices to be filled. 
in an envelope and sealed, or it can be put open 
into the box. 


doted upon the tiny brood. 
enough, when he came home at night, to gather 
them close about his knees and call them his 
“three pewees’”’—for it was his notion that a pe- 
wee’s nest under the thatch brought good luck. 


This ticket can be placed 


Generally, the mode of voting by open tickets 


prevails, but there are, or were till recently, 
some exceptions to it in some of the States 


—_———_+or—— 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE MOSS-GATHERERS,. 


On the cold coast of New Brunswick lived 


Purcell, the fisherman, with his wife and three 
children—Patty, six years old, a pretty, intelli- 
gent little maiden, of whom any mother might 
have been proud; Theodore, four—mischievous, 
cunning and curly-headed; Bessie, three, prat- 
tling, rosy-checked and roguish. 


Simon Purcell, rough but affectionate, almost 
It was happiness 


The mother, you may be sure, was not behind 
Simon in her love for her offspring. They were 


her company and her care all the long days that 


the hardy fisherman spent abroad on the sult 
waves, and not until Patty showed herself so 


wonderfully capable of looking out for herself 


and watching the younger ones, had she al- 
lowed them out of her sight. 

By degrees, however, she began to trust them 
in fine weather to gambol on the beach and 
wander round the headlands, for she saw that 
the older sister always answered for their safe- 
ty, and she thought herself blessed in having so 
wise a head on so young shoulders to help 
lighten her burdens. 

Once in a while—he could not afford it very 
often—Simon would steal a holiday and take out 
his little family for a sail on the quiet water. 

It happened that in one of these pleasant ex- 
cursions, when the mother for some reason did 
not go, the fisherman rounded his boat into a 
lonely cove, picturesque with wild rocks and the 
gay foliage of the waning Indian summer. 

So charmed were the children by the scenery, 
that they begged to be landed. The good-na 
tured father finally consented, remarking that 
it was “a good place to have dinner in.” 

The little party spent two hours on shore, eat 
ing their lunch and gathering rustic curiosities, 
hundreds of which, in the form of leaves, pel 
bles and shells, lay about to tempt them. 

One product that seemed to abound there 
more than all others, growing in the rocky 
nooks back from the beach, was a sort of soft 
moss much used in certain regions for calking 
the scams and cracks of rude fishers’ huts in 
winter. 

Patty had once been with her father to gather 
this, and she now begged the privilege of put 
ting a quantity in the boat to carry back. 

Simon hesitated. He was looking out on the 
water, where some large fish were just then mak- 
ing their presence manifest. 

He was in doubt whether to stay and pick the 
moss, or put out and let the little ones see him 
haul up a dozen or two of the tempting octal 
prey. 

His tackle was in the boat, and it was hard to 
resist the inclination to use it, with the game 
sporting there in his very sight. He submitted 
the question to thechildren. All wanted to stay 
ashore. 

Simon reflected again—looked from onc t0 the 
other of his little group—Plump Bessie, the 
chick of all the “pewees,” had had a snooze 
Patty’s lap, and was ready for any thing. aed 
odore had already stuffed his cap iuil ot moss, 
and-voted to stay and “dit thome moa.” 

What should the fisherman do? He 
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If he spent time for any thing before steering for 
home, certainly the fishing would suit him bet- 
ter. He might have an hour yet. 

He thought of compromising a bit with his 
small passengers. Would they like to let pa 
go out a little ways, there, right in sight, and 
catch the fishes, and they stay and pick moss? 
He would come back in a few minutes and take 
them all in. 

That would be securing both pleasure and 
profit, if all agreed to it, he thought. 

So all did agree, and Simon was soon in his 
glory among his finny game—one eye on his 
children pretty much all the time. 

Merrily enough they picked the soft moss, 
shouting ont to father every little while, and he | 
shouting back to them. 

Their sport grew exciting; sodid his. Imper- 
ceptibly the breeze grew stronger out on the 
sea, blowing landward. It began to interfere | 
with his fishing, making a swell and uncomfort- | 
ably chopping his boat; and then for the first | 
time he realized how different the weather was | 
from what the morning had been. 

He turned his eyes towards the shore. Sur- | 
prised and alarmed, he suddenly called out with | 
all the strength of his lungs. His children were 
nowhere to be seen! 

Frolicking out and in among the green rocks, 
the little moss-gatherers had gradually lost sight 
of the water, and, enchanted every now and 
then with some pretty discovery, in the grot- 
toes and creeping undergrowths of the roman- 
tic shore, they had been drawn on, forgetful of 
the lapse of time. 

So long as the sun shone they only thought 
of father as busy just outside for a few minutes, 
catching great fishes for supper, and he would 
come and call them presently, and what a sur- 
prise they would give him with their hats and 
baskets full of soft, beautiful moss! 

Thus beguiled, it took them but a short time 
to get astray, and among the rocky nooks they 
knew nothing of the rising of the wind. 

Simon now quickly dropped his fishing tackle, 
and set his sail with trembling hands. Hecon- 
tinued to call the children as the wind blew him 
rapidly in. But the noise of the waves on the 
beach was by this time too loud to permit him 
to hear if any answer was made to his cries. 

In five minutes he had moored his boat and 
started in search of his missing little ones. 

Alight haze was creeping over the sky, and 
darkening down the edges of the horizon with a 
threatening look. He knew a north-easter was 
coming up. 

Swiftly he clambered and ran along the shore, 
exploring everywhere for his children and loud- 
ly calling their names. Every moment increased 
the darkness of the sky and the roaring of the 
cold sea. a 

It grew late before he really thought how 
far he had gone. Where could the little ones 
have wandered? Surely, his eyes had scarcely 
been off them three minutes all the while he was 
fishing. He had hoped to find them immedi- 
ately. 

With a heavy heart he retraced his steps, bit- 
terly blaming himself for leaving them. But he 
called and sought in vain. Night came on, but 
the poor fisherman had seen or heard nothing 
of his little ones. 

Returning for the fourth time to the cove, it 
was some relief to his desolation to spy a sail 
boat with three men putting in near his own. 

It was a neighboring fisherman and his two 
sons, to whom the terrified Mrs. Purecll had 
made her way and induced them to go in search 
of her husband and children. 

Learning from her the direction in which he 
had gone, they had braved the threatening 
weather and followed the course, keeping close 
in all the way till they discovered Simon’s boat. 

Meantime, how fared our three little wander- 
ers? 

Pleased with their pretty employment, and 
the ever new heautics of the scenery around 
them, they had already strayed some distance 
inland before they stopped to think where they 
Were, or before even their watchful father missed 
them from the beach. 

By the time he had landed they had realized 
that they were lost, but in their efforts to return 
Were only putting themselves farther away. 

The roar of the sea soon grew loud enough to 
be heard and to guide them back to the shore, 
but the ground they must go over was so wild 
and broken that their tiny feet made but slow 
progress. 

Theodore and baby Bessie began to cry. Ter- 
Tified by the darkening air and the absence of 
their father, their weariness told quickly upon 
them, and it required all the persuasions of the 
brave little Patty to keep them up till they came 
1D sight of the ocean. 





| as she is, she cannot long withstand the fearful 


was! Instead of a blue, calm expanse, gleam- 
ing in sunshine, they beheld only a dark waste 
of noisy surges, swept by a dismal wind that 
chilled them through and through. 

Their father’s boat was nowhere to be seen. 
They had struck the shore ata place far from 
the cove. 

Here at last night found them, shuddering in 
the murky damp, crying and calling in vain for 
pa to come and take them home. 

Patty, the noble little sister that she was, did 
all she could to care for and comfort Theodore 
and Bessie. When the darkness grew thick and 
the stormy wind increased, wet and almost 
freezing cold, and she knew that they must stay 
there till it was day again, she took the infant | 
ones to the most sheltered spot she could find, 
lent them part of her own clothing to keep them 
warm, and exerted her small strength to gather 
brush and dry seaweed to pile about them for a 
nest. 

Colder and colder the merciless night wind 
whistled around her slender form. Half-stripped 


weather. 

And yet her little loving heart keeps warm— 
for their sake. Again and again the patient 
child feet and tiny blue hands renew their toil 
for her helpless baby brother and sister. Again 
and again she goes and returns on her mission 
of comfort and sacrifice—till the cruel blast has 
stiffened her limbs to the bone. Poor little 
Patty! 

No sooner had Simon’s friends landed at the 
cove, than the search for the lost children was 
renewed. All night the four men wandered up 
and down the shore, going inland as far as they 
dared, and everywhere making their way with 
incredible difficulty, but it was not till broad 
daylight that they found the three little stray- 
lings. 
Cuddled close together under the brush-heap 
that their poor young sister, forgetful of herself 
had piled to protect them, lay Theodore and Bes- 
sie where they had slept, alive and well in all 
save the brief anguish of their infant fears. 
Where was Patty? 
Out on the bleak shore ‘they found the six-year 
old mother and martyr, dead of the cold—her 
small hands still clasping the seaweeds she had 
meant to add to her brother’s and sister’s bed. 
Broken-hearted, the fisherman gathered to his 
bosem the lifeless form of his little daughter, and 
the sorrowful party took their homeward way. 
Boys and girls who read this story, may you 
never need the grief that came that day to the 
hapless father and mother in the New Brunswick 
fisher-hut, to make you cherish the memory and 
imitate the beautiful spirit of Patty Purcel. 

T. 
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TAM AND HIS CHUCKIE! 


The Scotch people are said to be very thrifty 
and careful. Some years ago, an old couple, 
after many years of toil and care, retired from 
business. They had but one son, whom they 
called ‘‘Tam;’’ but we should call him Thomas. 
When he was old enough, his father set him 
up in business, and watched to see how he man- 
aged it. ° 

It was not long before the old man saw that 
“Tam” was not going on right, and so he 
stopped him from going any further, for he said 
that “doing nothing was still better than doing 
ill.” 

Shortly after this took place, a kind-hearted 
lady, who had been a steady customer and warm 
patron of Mr. Thomas ever since he “set up,” 
and had all along admired his exemplary con- 
duct, had occasion to call at his parents’ agode, 
about a servant’s character, or some such mat- 
ter, when she took the opportunity of express- 
ing the surprise and regret of herself and friends 
at what had happened. 

“Deed, Mrs. »’ replied the sorrowing 
dame, “I’m sure we’re a’ mauch obleeged to yer- 
sel’, and other weelwushers, for your concern 
about Tam; but, ye see, the world just gaed 
against him, and we tho’ht it better to keep 
what we had left, than rin the risk of losing 
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As the visitor did not appear altogether satis- 
fied with this explanation, and seemed anxious 
to learn in what way the world had gone against 
him, the other continued: 

“Aweel, ye see, though Tam’s a weel-behaved, 
industrious lad, he just hadna a way of man- 
aging things; and though he could mak siller 
easy enough, he wants the knack to keep it. I 
never could get him to understand the value 0’ 


the wrang end!” 





At length they saw it, but O how changed it 


siller, or to see that it was pence that made 
pounds—and the long and the short o’t is, that 
Tam, like mony a ane, just beyan the world at 


As this was a mode of proceeding through 





she begged a more particular explanation, and 
received the following, to which we would beg 
the particular attention of all young people in | 
Mr. Thomas’s situation: | 
“Ye see, mem, when the guidman and me be- 
gan the world thegither, we were just as bare as 
we weel could be—hardly ane sixpence to rub 
against anither, andsnot ane friend to gie us a 
helping hand. 

“So, mem, we just suited our way o’ living to 
our circumstances, and contented ourselves wi’ 
a drap parritch and milk i’ the morning, a her- 
ring and a potato, or sae to our dinner, and our 
parritch at nicht again. } 
“By-and-by, as we began to mak a little, we | 
had some guid broth and meat at dinner-time, | 
and after that a wee, we ventured on a drap 0’ 
tea in the morning. 

“As things got better wi’ us, the guidman wad 
whiles send hame a lamb-leg for our Sunday’s 
dinner; and so, mem, before a’ was dune, we 
used sometimes to treat ourselves to a chuckie. 
“Now, ye see, mem, our Tam took the clean 
contrair way 0’ going about things—he began 
wi’ the chuckie!” 

We now never hear of young men, placed in 
an advantageous situation for getting forward 
in the world, but who nevertheless, and without 
any apparent cause for their bad success, are 
unable to “get their head above water,” but we 
are apt to suspect that they have “begun with 
the chuckie.” 

The boys who read this may grow to be men 
some day, and will then have to get a living for 
themselves, like all others; we hope they will 
not forget this tale of poor “Ta and his 
chuckie.” The better way is to begin with the 
“parritch,” as the old folks did. 





Jelgieeencae 
For the Companion. 
THR YELLOW WASP AND THE 
CATERPILLAR. 
The yellow wasp is a little fellow who bores 
a hole in the sand; and small as he is, throws 
the sand dug from his hole in the earth six to 
eight inches from the mouth. He does not car- 
ry the dirt away, but ejects it forcibly from him. 
He is a very useful creature in his way. His 
body is black, tail yellow and black, alternately, 
like rings. His head is yellow, with two sharp 
and strong nippers, and two very long, brown 
horns, seemingly jointed and very much curved. 
These horns are useful to him in keeping him- 
self free from the web through which he passes 
to his prey. 
This little, ferocious gentleman—he is only 
five-eighths of an inch long—makes great havoc 
upon the kind of caterpillar which infests and 
destroys peach trees. The white caterpillar, if 
left alone, spreads its web entirely over the tree, 
and eventually strips the limbs of leaves. It 
multiplies beyond calculation in a few days, and 
if not destroyed, the tree will be killed or great- 
ly injured. 
The wasp destroys this caterpillar rapidly and 
effectually. He alights on the outer surface of 
the web, runs gradually over it, obviously try- 
ing its weak parts. 
After his examination, he penetrates it by nip- 
ping the fibres, his horns preventing his being 
entangled, as they are kept slightly elevated 
whilst he is so engaged. He never turns round, 
but keeps straight on, and goes out opposite to 
the side at which he enters. 

When he gets near enough to the caterpillar, 
he doubles his body tail to head, thrusts out his 
long, sharp, brown sting, which is flat and 
slightly curved, and actually severs, in some in- 
stances, his victim into two parts. But he does 
not always kill in this way; itis only when he 
is very near the worm that it is dismembered. 
Generally the slightest touch of his sting causes 
a few convulsive wriggles, and his victim be- 
comes still. 

After he has slain a number, he leaves the 
battle-ground, passes through the web, flies off, 
and shortly returns with a considerable number 
of his companions. They all enter, commence 
wholesale murder upon the caterpillars, and by 
sundown the next day, not alive one is left in 
the web. FATHER LONGLEGS. 
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New SERIAL.—We commence this week, the 
publication of a story, headed “Jn the Chippe- 
wa Country,” which will be continued through 
ten or twelve numbers of the paper. Its de- 
tails of adventure in frontier life will be read 
with eagerness and delight by the boys—and 
will be found in all respects unobjectionable. 

Miss Townsend’s story—which has already 
been announced, will appear in August or Sep- 
tember. 

—__+o>——__——— 

INCREDIBLE as it may scem, many of the rich- 





We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 


partment from all who take an interest therein, 
None but original puzzles are desired. 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 


Novel and 


We aim to give a variety each week. To enable us 


to do so, each article must be brief. 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 


It is composed of 11 letters. 

The 8, 9, 6, 4 is a numeral adjective. 

The 2, 5, 11 comes from the sun. 

The 10, 9, 8 is the front of a large army. 
The 1, 7 is a Latin prefix. 

The whole is requisite to a large country. 





A PROVERB. 


3. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
My 1,9, 2,4, 5 is the abbreviation of the name of 
an Eastern State. 
My 8, 5, 4, 8 of that of a Southern State. 
My 1, 2, 6, 6 of that of a Southern State. 
My 7, of that of a Western State, 
My whole is a Western State. 


4. 
My first is a man’s name; my second is the name 
of atree; my whole is a group of islands. 

5. 
The more that I’m pounded, the harder I’m beat, 
The more I will give you to drink and to eat. 

6. 
Find five letters capable of being transposed into 


five different words—two nouns, two adjectives, and 
a verb. 








ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Conundrums. 


Who is the shortest man mentioned in the Bible? 
Knee-high miah. 

What fruit does a newly-married couple most re- 
semble? A green pear. 

What State is high in the middle and round at 
both ends? O-hi-o. 

Why are bees like a commercial people? They 
cell their honey. 

What word of five letters will contain only one 
after two have been taken? St-one. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Washington. 2. Boston Highlands. 
8. “Gifts break through stone walls.” 4. Poland, 
5. Ballad—Rope—Opal—Wheel. BRow—DELL. 


6. CHAD. 7. Spar-tan. 
HIDE 8. Pain-less. 
ADEN 9. Barnstable. 
DENY 








TEMPTATION.—“I want the spirit that will 
look temptation in the face, and say, ‘Begone!’ ” 
said a boy to his sister. 

“And one thing more—you want Bible spec- 
tacles to know temptation when he comes,” an- 
swered his sister, “for he does not always show 








life which the lady had never heard of before, ] 


est planters in Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 








his colors.” 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 














THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY, 


The noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse’s silent tide, 

When, ’scaped from literary eares, 
I wandered by its side. 


My spaniel, prettiest of the race, 
And high in pedigree 

(Two nymphs adorned with every grace 
That spaniel found for me), 


Now wantoned, lost in flags and reeds, 
Now starting into sight, 

Pursued the swallow o’er the meads, 
With scarce a slower flight. 

It was a time when Ouse displayed 
Her lilies newly blown; 

Their beauties I intent surveyed, 
And one I wished my own. 


With cane extended far, I sought 
To steer it close to land; 

But still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Escaped my eager hand. 


Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With tixed considerate face, 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 


But, with a chirrup clear and strong 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and followed long 
The windings of the stream. 


My ramble ended, I returned; 
Beau, trotting far before, 

The floating wreath again discerned, 
And plunging, left the shore. 


I saw him, with that lily cropped, 
Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet. 


Charmed with the sight, ‘The world,” I cried, 
“Shall hear of this thy deed; 

My dog shall mortify — 
Of man’s superior breed : 


“But chief myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call, 

To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all.” 


+o>—————-- 
A BREAKFAST AT CANA OF 
GALILEE. 

Rey. J. Bowen, an English missionary in Syria, 
thus writes: 

Last year I was travelling in Palestine, and 
had pitched my tent one night at a place called 
“the well of figs.” There is a fine spring there, 
but no houses. It is near the Lake of Tiberias, 
which is called the Sea of Galilee in the New 
Testament. 

I set off from this very early the next morn- 
ing, just at break of day. The road was first 
through bushes, and then rough, stony and 
sometimes very steep. 

We passed through a large village, and about 
three hours afterwards came to another, which 
is called by the people Cana El Gelleel, that is, 
Cana of Galilee, the very place where the Lord 
Jesus wrought the first of His miracles. 

Here we rode to the church—the Greek church. 
It is a small, square building, which nobody in 
this country would think to be a church. 

Some of the people went and told the priest 
that a stranger had arrived. He soon came, 
and with him also several children and a few 
men, to look at the stranger. 

The priest asked what I would have for break- 
fast, and ordered one of bread, sour milk, cheese 
and raisins; and this is good food there. 

A small carpet was spread on the shady side 
of the little church, and the whole party sat 
down upon it. 

Being anxious to make the most of the occa- 
sion, I took out of my bag a little book. It was 
the Psalms of David, printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which is almost the only 
school book used by the Christians of the Greek 
church. 

I then asked the boys to read. Some of them 
could not do so. One, however, took the book, 
and read a few verses of the second psalm, begin- 
ning, “Why do the heathen rage?” 

As the boy was gabbling very fast, I said, 
“Stop a moment, und let me ask you a few ques- 
tions about what you have read.” They all 
looked surprised at this, as it was quite a new 
thing to have questions asked them, or to have 
any thing said to them. 

“Do you know,” I said, “who the heathen 
are? 

“Tow should I know ?” said one.” 

“How should I know?” said another. 

Indeed, not one of them could tell what was 
meant by the word “heathen.” 

The priest seemed rather vexed at this. “O,” 
said he, “these boys are cows! they are cows! 
they don’t know any thing; how could you ask 
them any thing?” 

“Why,”’ said I, “don’t you teach them?” 

“O, indeed,” said the priest, “I have some- 
thing clse to do than that. What need have 
they to learn?” 

1 then said to him, “Perhaps you will tell 
them now. What do you say? Who are the 
heathen ?” 

“U, [know very well,” said the priest. 


“They are the children of Israel, to be sure!” 
answered he. 

Now, this poor priest was not unusually igno- 
rant; he was also a kind man, and was more 
pleasing in his manners than many of his fel- 
low-priests; but he was entirely unfit for his of- 
«= we not well ask the question, “If such 
are the teachers of a people, what must the pee- 
ple be?” 

I was pleased, on the whole, Mr. Bowen con- 
tinues, with the poor children at Cana; they 
seemed glad to be taken notice of; and the next 
day three of the boys followed me, walking to 
Nazareth. 

They begged of me to give them each a New 
Testament; and asI talked to them about its 
contents, it was very interesting to see how hap- 
py they looked when they began to find that 
there was some more distinct meaning to the 
words they read in it. 
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GOT RICH BY A WHIPPING. 
The ridiculous way in which a poor and not 
especially smart fellow may sometimes jump 
into «a fortune, as well as the prompt obedience 
of Russian servants to their. superiors, is well 
illustrated by the following story : 


One day, while Monsieur Segur was the 
French ambassador at the court of the Empress 
Catharine, he saw a man enter his house with 
flaming eyes, inflamed countenance and disor- 
dered dress. 

“Justice, Monsieur Count, justice!’ cried the 
man. 

“Justice against whom?” 

“Agaiu@ a great lord, my lord, against the 
governor of the city, who has just caused me to 
receive one hundred lashes.” 

“A hundred lashes!” cried the count, ve 
much astonished. ‘What did you do to him?” 

“Nothing my lord, absolutely.” 

“?Tis impossible.” 

“I swear to you, upon honor, M. Count.” 

“But you are foolish, my friend.” 

“My lord, on the contrary, belicve, I pray you, 
that I have my senses.” 

“But how will you make me comprehend that 
&® man whose mildness and impartiality are 
lauded every where, would give way to such 
violence?” 

“Excuse me, M. Count!” cried the complain- 
ant; “notwithstanding the respect I entertain 
for you, you must allow me to give you proof of 
what I advance.” 

At these words the unhappy Frenchman took 
off coat and jacket and showed M. Segur his 
shirt, all bloody and sticking to his wounds. 

“But how did this happen?” asked the am- 
bassador. 

“O, in the most simple manner, monsieur. I 
learned that Monsieur de Bruce wanted a French 
cook; I was out of a place, I took advantage of 
the occasion, and presented myself at his house. 
The valet de chamtire took upon himself to in- 
troduce me. The governor was in his working 
cabinet. 

““*My lord,’ said the valet de chambre, opening 
the door, ‘here is the cook.’ 

“<?Tis well,’ replied M. de Bruce, with an in- 
attentive air, ‘let them take him to the yard and 
give him a hundred lashes.’ 

“Then, M. Count, they took me, they led me 
to the yard, and despite my resistance, my cries, 
my threats, they gave me the number—not one 
more or less.” 

“But if this occurred as you tell me, ’tis in- 
famous,” said the count. 

“If Ido not tell the exact truth, monsieur, I 
will consent to receive the double of it.” 

“Hearken, my friend,” said M. Segur, begin- 
ning to believe the man; “I will go and make 
inquiry, and if, as I am now inclined to believe, 
you have not deceived me, you shall obtain for 
this violence, I assure you, signal reparation. 
If, on the contrary, you have lied to me, in so 
much as one syllable, I will have you conducted 
to the frontier, and you may return to France 
the best way you can.” 

“T agree to every thing, my lord.” 

“Well,” continued M. Segur, placing himself 
at the desk, “carry this letter to the governor, 
yourself.” 

“No, no! thank you; with your excellency’s 
permission, I will not expose myself again, by 
putting my foot inside the house of the man 
who receives those having business with him in 
such a strange and singular manner.” 

“One of my secretaries shall accompany 
you. 

“Then that is another thing, monsieur. Ac- 
companied by some one of your household, I 
will go.” 

“Well, go then,” said M. Segur, giving the 
letter to the brave man, and ordering one of his 
clerks to go with him. 

After three-quarters of an hour the complain- 
ant returned with a brightened countenance. 

“Well?” said M. Segur. 

“Well, sir, all is explained.” 

“And to your entire satisfaction, it would 
seem ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“T acknowledge that you would oblige me by 
relating the affair.” 

“Nothing easier, my lord; his excellency, M. 
le Count de Bruce, had for a cook one of his 
serfs, in whom he had every confidence. It is 
now fuur days since the miserable wretch fled, 
carrying with him five hundred rubles belon 
ing to his master, and consequently leaving his 
place vacant. This place was the object of my 
ambition, so much so that I presented myself at 


the governor’s to fill it.” 





“Unhappily tor me, he had that morning | 
heard that his servant had been arrested twenty | 
verstes from St. a so when the valet de 
chambre said to him, ‘The cook is here,’ he 
thought it was the thief whom they had brought 
back, and as he was very busy at that moment 
with a report for the emperor, he said, without 
even turning around, ‘Tis well, lead him to the 
yard and give him one hundred lashes.’ It was 
these hundred lashes that I received.” 

“Then M. le Count de Bruce has made his ex- 
cuses to you?” 

“He has done better than that, my lord,” 
said the cook, jingling a purse full of gold in 
his hand; “he has paid me a louis for each lash, 
which has made me sorry, since it is over with, 
that they did not give me two hundred instead 
of one; assuring me that what I have received 
shall be accounted to me as in advance, and 
shall be deducted from each fault I may com- 
mit; so that by watching myself carefully, I can 
go three or four years without receiving a single 
blow, which does not fail to be very consoling 
to me.” 

The cook remained ten years with M de. 
Bruce, and at the end of that time returned to 
France with a fortune of six thousand rubles, 
blessing to his last hour the fortunate mistake 
to which he owed it all. 
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EIGHT MILES UP IN THE AIR. 

Here is a thrilling story of scientific daring 
and wonderful escape. Many brave men have 
lost their lives in experimenting in new depart- 
ments of knowledge for the benefit of their race. 


One dull day in August, just after noon, a 
balloon rose in the air at the foot of Cleed hills, 
on the western edge of the central plain of Eng- 
land. It was inflated with the lightest of gases 
which chemical skill could produce, and it rose 
with surprising velocity. 

A mile up, and it entered a strata of clouds 
more than a thousand feet thick. Emerging 
from this, the sun shone brightly on the air-ship; 
the sky overhead was of the clearest and deepest 
blue, and below lay an immeasurable expanse 
of clouds, whose surface looked as solid as that 
of the earth, now wholly lost to view. 

Up rose the balloon with tremendous veloci- 
ty. Four miles above the earth a pigeon was let 
loose; it dropped through the air as if it had 
been astone. The air was too thin to enable 
it to fly. 

Up, up, stillhigher! What a silence profound! 
The heights of the sky were as still as the deep- 
est depths of the ocean, where, as was found 
during the search for the lost Atlantic cable, the 
fine mud lies as unstirred from year to year, as 
the dust which imperceptibly gathers on the fur- 
niture ef a descrted house. No sound nor life 
—only the bright sunshine falling through a sky 
which it could not warm. 

Up—tfive miles above the earth!—higher than 

the inaccessible summit of Chimborazo. De- 
spite the sunshine, every thing freezes. The air 
grows too thin to support life, even for a few 
minutes. Two men only are in that adventur- 
ous balloon—the one steering the air-ship, the 
other watching the scientific instruments, and 
recording them with a rapidity bred of long 
practice. 
Suddenly, as the latter looks at hisinstruments, 
his sight (pers dim; he takes a lens to help his 
sight, and only marks from the falling barome- 
ter that they are rising rapidly. 

A flask of brandy lies within a foot of him; he 
tries to reach it; but his arms refuse to obey his 
will. He tries to call on his comrade, who has 
gone up to the ring above; a whisper in that 
deep silence would suffice—but no sound comes 
from his lips—he is voiceless. 

The steersman comes down into the car; he 
finds his comrade in a swoon, and feels his own 
senses failing him. 

He saw at once that lifeand death hung upon 
afew moments. He seized, or tried to seize, the 
valve, in order to open it, and let out some of 
the gas. His hands are purple with intense cold 
—they are paralyzed, they will not respond to 
his will. 

He seized the valve with his teeth; it opened a 
little—once, twice, thrice. The balloon began 
to descend. Then the swooned marksman re- 
turned to consciousness, and saw the steersman 
standing before him. He looked at his instru- 
ment—they must have been nearly eight miles 
up; the balloon was descending. 

fae had been higher above earth than mor- 
tal“han or any living thing had been before. 
One minute more of inaction—of compulsory 
inaction—on the part of the steersman, whose 
senses were failing him, and the air-ship, with 
its intensely rarified gas, would have been float- 
ing unattended, with two corpses, in the wide 
realms of space. 





POPULAR WAYS OF COMMITTING 
SUICIDE. 

Even people who are ready to say of the com- 
mandments, ‘All these have I kept,” &c., often 
betray themselves in those unconscious viola- 
tions of them, which Christian teaching is intend- 
ed to explain and guard us against. We hope 
none of our readers will ever be guilty of break- 
ing the commandment which says, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” A medical journal thus enumerates 
the fashionable modes of doing it: 

1. Wearing thin shoes and cotton stockings 
on damp nights and in cool, rainy weather. 
Wearing insufficient clothing, and especially 
upon the limbs and extremities. 

2. Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in an unnatural state of 
excitement by reading trashy novels. Going to 
theatres, parties and balls in all sorts of weath- 
er, in the thinnest possible dress. Dancing un- 











“Wel, who are they, then?” 


“What then?” asked M. Segur 





home without sufficient over-garments, through 
the cool, damp night air. 

8. Sleeping on feather beds in seven by nine 
bedrooms, without ventilation at the top of the 
windows, and especially with two or more per- 
sons in the same small, unventilated bedroom. 
4. Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating din- 
ners. Eating in a hurry, without half masticat- 
ing the food, and eating heartily before goin 
to bed, when the mind and body are exhaust 
by the toils of the day and the excitement of the 
evening. ay 
5. Keeping children quiet by giving paregor- 
ic and cordials, by teaching them to suck candy, 
and by supplying them with raisins, nuts and 
rich cake; when they are sick by giving them 
mercury, tartar emetic and arsenic, under the 
mistaken notion that they are medicines and not 
irritant poisons. 
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COULDN’T SEE IT. 
The following laughable incident describes the 
habit of a good many people—short-sighted in 
more senses than one—to magnify difficulties 
without taking pains to prove them: 


It was a clear, moonlit night in the summer of 
1849, when I, returning from the hospitable 
country-seat of a friend where I had spent a 
pleasant night, was on my way to camp, which 
was temporarily in one of the fields which beau- 
tify the northern suburb of Hamburg. The 
part of the field occupied by the camp was near- 
ly a mile square. Three sides were bordered by 
roads whose pathways were lined by regularly- 
planted old poplar trees. In the bright moon- 
light of this night these trees cast their shadows 
in long, slim lines across the field, which was it- 
self nearly as light as in the daytime. 

To shorten my way I left the road and took a 
cut across the field, when, to my surprise, I saw, 
a short distance before me, another man going 
in the same direction. He was not walking, but 
taking short runs and jumping with evident ex- 
ertion over the tree-shadows. Quickening my 
pace, I soon got near enough to recognize in the 
mysterious person, Capt. P——, a fellow-ofticer 
of mine, who had returned that day from a trip 
to Berlin, and who had celebrated his return by 
becoming rather hilarious and convivial with 
some friends in the city. 

Only after calling repeatedly, I succeeded in 
stopping him just as he was preparing for 
another jump. Asriving at his side, with aston- 
ishment I gazed upon his perspiration-bathed 
face. Mle hardly answered my welcome, but 
complained in most earnest words about the ne- 
glect of our commanding chief, in allowing his 
pioneers to exercise so near the camp in ditch- 
digging. Concluding his assertion, he said,— 
“Tam glad, friend E——, at your timely ar- 
rival, for as I unfortunately broke my spectacles 
this evening, I hardly understand how I suc- 
ceed so well in jumping these ditches, whose 
verge my short-sightedness makes me unable to 
see!” 

Hardly able to keep serious, I gave the cap- 
tain my arm, and guided him toward the next 
shadow; and now the surprise was on his side, 
for although he drew back, I forced him over 
it. After explaining to him the mistake, he 
heartily joined in my laughter, and was fain to 
admit that some other glasses into which he had 
looked that night, had as much part in the mis- 
chief as his broken spectacles. 


DIDN’T BELIEVE IN THE TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Foolish people, when silenced by good rea- 
sons, often make themselves more foolish than 
ever, by trying to have the last word. Prove to 
them that a toad can swim, and they’ll stick to 
it that he can’t sing, any way. 


There was a man who lived in Cass county, 
Ga., many years ago, who had once been in the 
State Legislature, and never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to say so. He was a perfect infidel as to 
new discoveries and the new sciences, being en- 
tirely satisfied that if the world should tum 
over, all the water would spill out of his well; 
and only giving in to steam cars by slow de 

rees. 

. But all the vials of his contempt were poured 
out upon the idea of a telegraph, and he was 
wont to say that nobody need try to come “the 
green” over him in that way, tor he had been 
in the Legislature. 

Finally, the State road was built; and one 
day workmen began to put up telegraph posts 
right in front of his house, and to stretch the 
wire. His excellent ncighbors thought they 
had him on that occasion, and asked,— 

“Well, old fellow! what do you think of tele 
graphs now?” 

e was cornered, but dic:] game. 
himself up an inch taller, he said,— 

“Gentlemen, when I was in the Legislature, I 
gave this subject my very attentive considera- 
tion. AndI said then, as I say now, that it 
may do for letters and small bundles, but never 
will take a cotton bale, never!” 
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A BIG FOWLING-PIECE. 


When once a clergyman, son of a mission- 
ary, born in India, said that he had scen in that 
country a cannon so large that he had when & 
doy climbed into it, but so long dizused that & 
hen had built her nest in it; a friend, who 
very quick in making puns, and _heard this de- 
scription, immediately exclaimed,— ' 

“Well, at any rate, it answered for a fowling- 
piece!” 

This almost answers Samson’s riddle, “Outof 
the eater came forth meat,” &c.—See Judges 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE MAY’S PRAYER. 





“Jesus, I pay 
Bess ’ittle May, 
Ever and ever—Amen,” 
Thus did the child, 
Gentle and mild, 
Whisper again and again. 


Dear little May, 
Wearied by play, 
Lies in her crib fast asleep ; 
Over her now, 
Lovingly bow 
Angels, their kind watch to keep. 





Closed are the eyes, 
Blue as the skies, 
Tangled the soft, silken curls; 
Parted lips show, 
All in a row, 
Teeth which are like tiny pearls. 


Her prayer, so sweet, 
I would repeat 
Over and over again: 
“Father, I pray, 
Bless little May, 
Even for Christ’s sake—Amen. 


P. R. 
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DELY PELY’S “MOUSEYS.” 

Once some masons came to pull down the 
kitchen chimney. 

The white dust flew like snow, and the bricks 
fll with a great clatter. Dely Pely gloried in 
the noise, and did not mind having her dress, 
and hair, and face-powdered dirty white. 

The men begged her to keep out of the way, 
or she would be killed, hut Dely Pely was very 
Willing to be killed, for she supposed she should 
come to life again in a few minutes. 

The men kept pulling away at the bricks, till 
by-and-by they pulled down the cupboard where 
Dely Pely’s mother kept her jellies and pre- 
—_— the preserves had been put down 
cellar, 

Then Dely Pely screamed. Had a brick hit 
her? O no, it was a ery of glee. Something 
had dropped out of that cupboard. It was a 
Rest of little gray mice tucked into the warm 
wall. Down fell the nest like a cobweb, and out 
dropped the mice. 

The men laughed. . 

“Three blind mice,” sang Mr. Palmer; “and 
they all ran up to the farmer’s wife.” 

But it was six, and fhere was nobody’s wife to 
Tun to, and where to go they did not know. It 
Was the first time they had ever found out they 
Were alive, and it wasn’t pleasant news. 

Dely Pely had never seen a mouse before. 

“O, there’s anudder, and anudder, and anud- 
der,” shouted she, as the little creatures tried to 
= on their thread-like feet. 

ey’s got some foots! See ’em go!” 

They did not like Dely Pely’s sweet little voice; 

itwas as terrible to them as the roar of a lion. 


“Litty mousey yun away, 
What you fink your muvver say? 
Toodle linky tidy.” 
They didn’t care about their “muvver,” not 
ttall; she couldn’t say any thing, she had run 
away herself! 


| softly. 


| tle hand, and felt of the silky fur. 


| heart was as hard as a mason’s trowel, “she’ll 


‘kitchen girl, who stood looking on; and when 


it was brought he picked up the little gray mor- 
sels and dropped them in as if they had been so 
many tame cherries on stems. 

“Cause I spect they don’t want to!” said De- 
ly Pely, clapping her hands. 

What did she know about pity? Nothing at 
all. No more than a sugar strawberry. 

The little blind things ran round and round 
the bottom of the pail, trembling all over. 

“ “Cause they fweeze, and fweeze, and fweeze,” 
cried Dely Pely, delighted to see them quake. 

“J just ud like to towch a mouse,” said she, 


Then very timidly she reached out her fat lit- 
No harm. 
came of it, so she smoothed it down with her 
finger. 

“O what little mites o’ fedders!” said she; for 
she thought fur and feathers were the same 
thing. “What little mites 0’ fedders!”” 

“Where’s your cat, Betsey?” said Mr. Palmer, 
pulling down some more bricks. 

“Bring the kitty kick,” cried Dely Pely, whose 


eat ’em velly easy.” 

Cruel Dely Pely! 

The yellow and white cat was brought. She 
had just been eating cold chicken in the pantry, 
but was ready for a “second course” of warm 
mouse; let her alone for that! She gazed 
thoughtfully into the pail, put her velvet paw 
on the morsels, one by one, and in two minutes 
they had forgotten they ever were born; they 
concluded it was all a mistake. 

Dely Pely looked on and saw them vanish like 
a dream; saw them disappear down the trap- 
door of pussy’s mouth, to “return no more.” 
She saw it all and laughed. What cared she 
for Mrs. Mousey Gray, who would by-and-by 
trudge home to pick up a dinner ?—Mrs. Mousey 
Gray, who would throw up two paws with sur- 
prise and grief when she saw her house torn 
down and her household scattered! 

She didn’t care any more than she cared about 
the earthquake down in South America, that she 
never heard of, (and wouldn’t have known what 
it was, if she had.) 

No, Dely Pely’s heart was very hard. If she 
should grow up with such a stone in her bosom 
we should all have to run away and hide. We 
should be afraid for our lives. But let me tell 
you, it will grow tenderer as it grows bigger, 
just as a hard green apple grows mellow every 
minute it stays on the tree. 

This is true, so you mustn’t blame little Dely 
Pely; and that is all I have to say at present, 
except this: 

She ran up stairs to her mamma, and said 
she,— 

“O, mamma, I sawed sumfin!”’ 

“Did you, Dely Pely ?” 

“Yesum, some mouses—free, five hunnerd.” 

“Ts it possible, Dely Pely ?” 

“Yesum,” cried the child, catching at her 
mother’s dress eagerly. ‘“D’ever you see a mou- 
sey ?” 

“Yes, dear, O yes.” 

Dely Pely’s face fell. 

“Did you, mamma? a live mousey ?” 

“Yes; but how did these mice look?” 

“O,” said Dely Pely, coolly, and turning away 
as if it was a thing of no consequence at all, “O, 
I don’t know, they looked velly well!” 

And that was all she cared to tell. 

It isn’t much of astory,is it? So now you 
may run away, for I want to write a letter.— 
Congregationalist. 


+> 
<or- 


FRANK AND SUSIE, 


“There! that kitten’s run into the ey cl 
said Mrs. Lee, as she was hurrying a 
| dinner. “Children, one of you get her on, 
won’t you?’ 

“T will,” said Frank, clattering into the pan- 
try. “Here! scat! clear out!” 

‘Poor kitty, frightened with the noisé, ran 
wildly in every direction but that of the ‘door, 
and finally crept behind a barrel. Frank, of 
course, could not move it, and as little could he 
get the kitten out. When he found that she 
would certainly stay where she was, as long as 
he scolded, he tried coaxing, but it was too late 
for that; kit would not trust him. 

“Here kitty, kitty, come, little kitty,” 
Susie, in gentle tones, as she came with quiet 
footfall into the pantry. Kitty knew that pleas- 
ant voice, and she put her head out, but hesitated. 

“Come, kitty, dear little kitty,” said Susic, 





one of these trial bottles leads to the purchase of the 


said | 





BROWN'S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DEU- 
TIFRICE.—The combination of ingredients used in mak- 
ing this article is such as to give the best possible effect 
with safety. Used daily or occasionally upon the teeth, 
it will be found cleansing, andlmaintains the Gums and 
Teeth in a healthy condition. Made only by John I. 
Brown & Sons, Boston, and sold by most dealers at 25 cts. 
li—lw 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND THROAT DISOR- 
DERS, use “Brown's Bronchial Troches,"* having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years. The Troches are 
highty recommended and prescribed by Physicians. 
Those exposed to sudden changes should always be sup- 
plied with “The Troches,"’ as they give prompt relief. 
li—lw 


PERUVIAN SYRUP.—This valuable medicine has 
been silently making its way into public favor by the nu- 
merous remarkable cures tt has performed. Its singular 
efficacy is owing to the protoride of iron which in this 
preparation remains unchanged, and is the only form in 
which this vital element of healthy blood can be sup- 
plied. li—lw 


GREAT SALE OF CARPETING.—In consequence of 
the removal of the block we occupy, by order of the city 
government, to widen Hanover Strect, and no other 
premises being available, we shall sell off our entire 
stock of Carpetings at wholesale and retail, at greatly 
reduced prices, presenting an opportunity that has not 
been offered for years for purchasers to supply them- 
selves at such low prices. Our entire stock will be open 
to retail customers, comprising I’russels, Tapestries, 
Three-plys, Riaderminsters, superfines, extra fines, &c. 
Also, Stair Carpets in large variety, Floor Oil Cloths, 
Canton Mattings, Rugs, Mats, &c. New ENGLAND Car- 
Pet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 10--4w 


“THE TRIAL BOTTLES of Dr. STEVENS’ * Cov GH Sy- 
RUP are sold at only 25 cents each by every Druggist. 
They relieve the Cotp or CovGn at once, and the med- 
icine is so pleasant and so sure, that the purchase of 














family size, for nobody is willing to have it out of reach. 
There are no drugs to stupefy or to nauscate in this very 
beautiful preparation. $—2w cop 


ALL THE CHILDREN 





CRY FOR IT! 


And it CURES the Cold or Cough IMMEDIATELY. 
It is DELIGHTFUL to the TASTE and contains no 
DRUGS! 


The F'amous 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Don't buy Opium, and Antimony, and Ipecac, and all 
such trash, for children to swallow. Obtain this gen- 
uine Chemical at only 25 cents a bottle. 


Every good Apothecary will be sure to have it. 


REMEMBER! 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Only 25 Cts. a Bottle. 
9—4w 


A NEW TALE OF UNDERGROUND LIFE! 
JUST READY. 


DEEP DOWN: . 
A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


AUTHOR OF Baan THE FLAMES, "* “SILVER LAKE,"’ 
HE CORAL ISLAND,”’ ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo. Fine Cloth........... --$1 50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
ll-2w 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 
Just Published. Will be found to be i at- 
tractive for YOUNG SINGERS, at School and at Home. 
Part I. contains: Musical Notation. Part II. Rounds 
and Exercises adapted to Physical ‘asen. II. 
ye aa 7. and PartIV. A Fine Collection 
Sacred Pie y . PERKINS, author of “The 
Ni htingale, " “Sabbath ‘School Trumpet,’’ &c. Price, 
Fifty Cents, on receipt wf which copies will be mailed 
st-paid. OLIVE TSON & CO., Publishers, a 
Washington St., Woston. CHAS. H. DIrs' ON & CO., 
Broadway, New York. oer 


—$75 to $200 per 

mth, here, male and female, to ere the 
GENUINE, IMPRO ED COMMON SENSE FA Y SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, tem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, = braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 











again, and she came. Mrs. Lee had heard it all. 

“Which do you think the better way, mv 
boy ?” she asked, laying her hand on Frank’ | 
shoulder—“ ‘Susie’ s or yours?” 

“Susie’s,” Frank replied. 

“Remember, then, little ones, always, that gen- 
tleness and kindness are better than roughness, 
and the rule of love better than that of fear.” 


te 


Krxp Worps.—Kind words are among the 
brightest of earth’s flowers; they convert the | 





“Bring a pail, Betsey,” said Mr. Palmer to the 


humblest home into a paradise. 





pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the * El 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
to — oer = ex ——- ora eee from which 
twice ¢ be Address, SECOMB & CO., 

| PITTSBURGH, PAs ost. Louis, MO., poms ‘Bos ‘TON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do we be fmposed upon by other parties palming 
off under the — name or other- 


and rea) 





cast- 
| wise. Ours is the evonly genuine 


| WAW FED 
the 
WANTED — AGENTS — N MACHINE. 
Price 2, CAN ks 1 LA best Knitting Machine 
ever in a by — 20, stitches minute. Li! 
Saducements Address, AMERICAN KNITT 
| MACHIN MACHINE CO; Berton, Mase or St, Louls, Mo, 


really practical cheap 





WANTED — AGENTS — —To Sell 





1869. 


THE 
LARGEST STOCK 


—OFrF— 


DRY GOoOonondDs 
New England, 


FURNISHED TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


At a Single Profit! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Steck Complete in all Departments ! 


DOMESTICS, 


This department invariably includes all the leading pop- 
ular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is known 
in New England. Buyers can always fully complete 
their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom prices, 
without the necessity of going elsewhere for special 
brands. 


OUR LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading makes of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive varie- 
ty of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN DRESS GOODS 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and latest 
novelties of all the great European markets, fresh from 
the hands of ourown foreign buyers. Among the particu- 
larly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a full line 
of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all costs of 
BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE AL- 
PACAS; POPRIN ALPACAS, and MOREENS in vari- 
ous colors. 


IN LINENS AND WHITE GOODS 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; % and % NAP- 
KIN& and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 


IN SHAWLS 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an ly 

variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS. We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of the 
celebrated Washington Mills PREMIER LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 








FLANNELS. 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 





HOSIERY. 
Constantly on hand a large line of Foreign and Domes- 
tic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 


GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 


REGES. 


IN WOOLLENS 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windemere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
tosome choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
novel weaving. Always on hand, a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RE&TS and REPELLANTS in every style and at all prices. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 


Winthrop Square. 
AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington Street. 


CATARREH! CATARRE! ! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is athand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up las cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

ay postage. H. H, BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
fet . also for sale by G,. C. Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover 

6—lw 
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Siguc t, Bostus, 








out getting wet, Peter began to show off a little 
information he had picked up. 








“I know you can’t tell how many gaslights 


ry ’ 
YOUTHS 
springs up the fresh gentian stalk, its pale green 
leaves and blue blossoms looking all the fresher and 
brighter from their contrast with the soft brown 
wood-colors in the background. This 





| 


like this they have ingParis,” said he, patting the 
bronze post near which they were standing, in a 


COMPANION. 








“Blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And covered with the heavens’ own blue,"* f 
0) 





| I 
| 


. | patronizing sort of way. “How many do you 
| guess there are? How many do you calculate? 


Tow many do you reckon, you young Yankees ? 


I don’t believe you can come within five thou- 


has always been a favorite with American poets, and 
in this picture every detail of leaf, bud and flower is 
given with an almost microscopic fidelity to nature. 


An INGENIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE Toy.— Cran- | M 


ae 


Burnett's Cocoaine, 


For Promoting the Growth of, and Beautifying the 


Hair, and rendering it Dark and Glossy, 


The Cocoatne holds, in a liquid form, a large propor. 
tion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, prepared expressly 


r this purpose. No other compound possesses the pecu- 


liar properties which so exactly suit the various conidi- 
tions of the human hair. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 
ESSRS. JOSEPH BuRNETT & Co.: 


Ss 


il 


j 
1 





| Charlie. 
but I aint afraid to guess. 
—let me see. 


The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, | 
strictly in advance. : | 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ; it 
New subscriptions can commence at any time I 
during the year. ; 
DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter.-when a subscriber wishes his | | 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 
The courts have decided that all subscribers | t 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. r 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to | 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 


said Peter, “you’d better not try toguess. We'll 
excuse you and you can leave the ranks and 


that'll 


Monsieur Charles, but they don’t. 
see the advantage of knowing something,” said 
| Peter, with an air of superiority. 


and of the number.” 
“Five thousand!” replied Johnny. Idon’tbe- 
ieve they have as many as that in all Paris!” 
“If you don’t know any more than that,” 


oin the invalid corps, if you like. Now, Char- 
ie, suppose you try.” 

“J wonder if you know yourself,” answered 
“T believe you’re trying to hoax us; 
I'll say,—let me see 
Suppose there are a thousand of 
hese lamps in the Champs Elysees, there must 
pe as many more in the Rue de Rivoli, and 
make two thousand. [ll double the 
1umber for all the rest of Paris, and reckon 
here are four thousand in the whole city.” 

“Very well put; very neat; in faet, perfectly 
‘onvineing, if the facts only agreed with you, 
Now you 


“T always 


Mass. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN PARIS. 
No. 6. 
From a Correspondent. 

I left my young American friends, in my last 
letter, just at the end of the Avenue Montaigne, 
in Paris. The sun was shining high above the 
tree-tops; the leaves and branches glittered with 
the dew-drops that the heat had not yet drank 


. | edge it when I tell you there are no less than,— 


| was great at mathematics, and you'll acknowl- 


| how much am I offered, gentlemen, how much? 
| 4,000; 5,000; 10,000; 15,000; 20,000; 25,000, go- 
ing, going—gone at 25,000 gaslights for this beau- 
| tifuland enchanting city of Paris, and no takers 
at that. Yes, my friends, there are no less than 
25,000 of these elegant gas-fixtures lighted every 
night in this city; and if you don’t believe what 
/I tell you, why you can consult Galigaani’s 


up; and the tall, gilded spire, which rose above 
the come of the great church where Napoleon 
lies buried, shone like a shaft of solid wold. 

In every direction extended long rows of trees. 
They cast their welcome shade over broad walks | 
nicely laid in bitumen, and with lines of com- 
fortable and elegant seats as far as the eye could 
reach, 

At intervis were tall and slender pillars of | 
bronze, rising from the curbstone on either side | 
of the street. 

They were of elegant design and modelled by 
skilful artists. Every other one bore a gaslight, 
and every other was crowned with a shallow 
cup. The latter are used on grand occasions 
and fete days, when they are filled with fire, and 
mark the boundaries of the Champs Elysees 
with flame. 

At short and regular distances along the edge 
of the avenue, were small iron openings. These 
are connected with water-pipes that run under- | 
ground and supply the city with water. For | 
two hours each day they are kept running into 
the gutters, that every impurity may be washed 
into the sewers beneath and carried away to the 
river Seine. 

As our young travellers passed into the Champs 
Elysees, 2 man in a blouse was attaching a pipe 
to one of these hydrants. 

Ile had a leather belt round his waist, and in 
it was an iron key of peculiar shape. With this 
he fastened the pipe to the hydrant, and at the 
same time let on the water. 

The pipe was long and curiously formed of 
several lengths of iron, joined together by leath- 
er tubes. This made the whole quite flexible, 
and casily moved about from one point to 
another. 

At each Jupetion was a pair of small wheels, 
and these kept the whole arrangement from the 
ground, while it could be drawn in any direc- 
tion with great ease. 

It resembied a long snake, somewhat stiff and 
rheumatic, to be sure, except at the joints, but 
still quite tractable, easily led, and giving out 
water instead of poison. 

The man in the blouse took him by the throat, 
pulled him this way and that, and when he 
wished to make a navigable canal of him, 
turned 2 little tap in his head and let all his con- 
tents out. 

When he had watered the avenue on each 
side as far as he could reach, he detached the 
tail of the monster, and fastened him to the 
next hydrant. 

It was curious to see how cleverly the fluid 
Was managed, so as to wet the ground every 
where, and yet not spatter any body, or any 
thing else, or frighten the horses. It was not a 
great accomplishment, I admit, yet it was a good 
example of doing a difficult thing well, by dint 
of repeating ita great many times. 

While Charlie and his friends were watching 
the man engineer his snake about, and looking 





Guide Book, and see where I got my informa- 
tion.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” said both his hearers at 
once. “If it wasn’t for the police, we'd give 
you three cheers; but they’re unconstitutional 


over the sentences). 


dall’s Improved Building Blocks for Children afford 
one of the most entertaining and varied amusements 
for the young that has ever come to our notice. Most 
grotesque and beautiful forms can be made from 
them, such as churches, arches, castles, bridges, 
chains, turrets, boxes, tools, windmills, sleds, etc., 
etc., in almest endless variety. The combinations 
are certainly remarkable, and will interest old per- 
sons as well as young. The blocks are put up in me- 
dium sized boxes, and are sold at very reasonable 
prices, by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street. 
tor 
ALLITERATIONS. 
This game consists in repeating a string of 
words beginning with the same letter, and is 
quite an amusing evening pastime for children, 
especially if the older ones of the family will 
take the lead in it. For example: 
commences the 


’ 


“One ox opening eysters,’ 
father. 
Each in turn repeats it: “One ox opening 
oysters.” 

“Two toads, totally tired, trying to trot to 
Toadsbury.” 
This runs round the circle; little Minnie 
striving in vain to pronounce all the words, 
and causing great amusement to the older chil- 
dren. 
“One ox opening oysters.” 
“Two toads, totally tired, trying to trot to 
Toadsbury.” 

“Three tame tigers taking tea.” 
(The fun of the game consists in repeating 
these absurdities in regular order, not omitting 
one word. Poor little Minnie fails entirely, but 
adds to the fun, and even mamma stumbles 
But to continue: 
“Four fat friars fanning fainting flies.” 
“Five furriers flying to France for furs.” 
“Six Scqtch servants serving saints.” 

“Seven Severn salmon swallowing flies.” 
“Eight elegant English gentlemen eating 


in this country. But do you really mean to say | eggs. 
that there are 25,000 gas-lamps lit every night] ‘Nine nimble noblemen nodding their noses.” | i 


in Paris?” 

“Just so,” replied Peter; “and if you look in 
Galignani’s and don’t find the very figures I 
give you, I’ll agree to be apprenticed to an aue- 
tioncer, till I come of age. 

“Perhaps you'll like to learn some more sta- 
tistics,”’ continued he. “Excuse me, if I say I'm 
full of ’em, crammed like the great Geyser of 
Iceland, and it’s only necessary to tickle me a 
little to start them out. How much do you 
think each one of these lamp posts costs? Look 
at the chaste and clegant ornaments with which 
it is adorned! How graceful is its form, and 
exquisite its proportions! The metal is bronze. 
What bid shall I have, gentlemen ?” 

As Charlie and Johnny had by this time be- 
come quite excited, and their ideas vastly in- 
creased, as to the magnificence of every thing 
around them, there was no want of offers. The 
former bid a thousand francs, and Charlie went 
as high as five thousand; but the auctioneer 
was unwilling to take advantage of them, and 
said,— 
* “Gentlemen, you are laboring under a delu- 
sion, this fine morning, and I scorn to impose 
upon you. These posts cost three hundred 
francs apiece, and no more. That is sixty dol- 
lars in gold, and any body who wants to give 
more for them, does so at his peril. I have the 
honor to salute you, my friends, and if Diog- 
enes with his lantern comes along in search of 
an honest man, you can point me out as the 
identical party.” 





NEW BOOKS, &c. 


THE PROVERB SERIES. Three volumes, illustrated. 
1. “Birds of a feather flock together.”’ 

2. “Fine feathers do not make fine birds.” 

3. “Handsome is that handsome does.’’ 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The jirst of this handsome series contains a dozen 
bright little stories of the faults and confessions, the 
lessons and rewards, the mistakes and amendments 
of as many different boys and girls. 
The second describes the complication of deception, 
sorrow and guilt in which a young girl found her- 
self involved from one wrong step induced by her 
own vanity. 
The third, which is the largest and perhaps the 
most interesting of the three volumes, illustrates in a 
story of school life the truth of the proverb, ‘‘Tand- 
some is that handsome does.”’ 


“FRINGED GENTIAN.” 

This unpretentious little chromo is not one to at- 
tract the eye of a careless observer; but to a lover of 
Nature, familiar with the woodland beauties, the 
picture will seem like the photograph of a friend; 
though, better than a photograph, it has all the deli- 
cate color of the original. 

At the foot of a little mossy mound, strewn with 


person’s ingenuity, and is productive of laugh- 
” ter andfun. Fora while it is amusement enough 
to laugh over cach other’s mistakes. 


“Ten tin tea-pots turning topsy-turvy.” i 
“Eleven elephants eyeing the elements.” 
“Twelve tipsy tailors twirling tops.” 

This game can be carried on according to a 


42> 
or 


DIDN’T WANT IT IN HIS ARITHMETIC. 
That tender purity in children which hates the 
very appearance of evil may lead them to make 
some droll judgments, but in itself it is very 
beautiful: 
At school one day, when the lesson was the 
table called “Ale and Beer Measure,” a little 
boy, remarkable for the correct manner in which 
he usually said all his lessons, was quite unpre- 
pared, 

“Tow is this, John?” said his teacher. 

“T thought it was no use, sir,” said John. 
“No use!” interrupted the master. 

“No, sir; it’s ale and beer measure,” said 
John. 

“I know it is,” said the master. 
“Well, sir,” said the little boy, “father and I 
both think it is no use to learn about ale and 
beer, as we mean never to buy, sell or drink it.” 


a 
EFFECT OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


The effect on men and animals of the recent 
great earthquake shock in San Francisco, is 
said to have been peculiar. Men ran into the 
streets laughing, as a rule, while women sank 
down and cried hysterically. On the lower ani- 
mals the effect is varied. Horses generally 
snort with terror, and many run away. Dogs 
take to barking violently and running about 
without any apparent object. A lady who was 
standing in a barnyard feeding her fowls when 
the great shock came, says that the chickens all 
ran from her and took to the hen-house, as if a 
shower had occurred, while the turkey ran to 
her and lay flat down on the ground at her feet, 
looking up in her face as if for protection. 
+o 
HOW HE VALUED HER. 


A blacksmith, named Oscorn, offered himself 
as bail at the court of sessions for a prisoner 
whozve trial was put off till the next term. 

“Are you surely worth five hundred dollars 
above all your debts?” inquired the recorder. 

“Why, sir, I hold my wife to be worth five 
hundred dollars, without counting property.” 


<p 
or 








Rock 11T.—“I say, ma,” exclaimed a little 
minx of thirteen, “do you know what the 
pyrotechnical remedy is for a crying infant?” 

“Gracious goodness, me, no; I never heard of 
such a thing!’ 

“Well, ma, it’s rocket.” 

——_+@)>——_—_. 

A Screntiric Discovery.—Sounds, though 
proceeding from the same distance, do not travel 
with equal rapidity. A call for dinner will run 
over a ten acre lot in a minute and a-half, while 
a summons to work will take from five to ten 


hair dressing in the world. 
OF THE HAIR, and is entirely free from all irritating 
matter. 


I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my own 
aggravated case, of your excellent Hair Oil—Cocoiryg, 

For many months my hair had been falling off, watil [ 
was fearful of losing it entirely. ‘The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. 

By the advice of - a, to whom you had show; 
your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its use 
the last weck in June. ‘The first application allayed the 
itching and irritation. In three or tour days the reidneag 
and tenderness disappeared; the hair ceased to fall; and 
I have now a thick growth of new hair. 

Yours, very truly, SUSAN R. POPE. 

A REMARKABLE CASE. 

East MIDDLEBORO’, Mass., June 9, 1864, 
Messrs. BuRNETT & Co. : 
I send you a statement of my daughter's case, as re- 
quested. She will have been sick six years, if she lives 
until the Ist of August next. 
When her hair came off she had been afflicted with neu- 
ralgia in her head for three years. She had used during 
that time many powerful a. ‘These, with the 
intense heat caused by the pains, burned her hair so bad- 
ly that, in October, 1861, it all came off, and for two years 
after, her head was as smooth as her face. 
Through the recommendation of a friend, she was in- 
duced to try ron CocoaInE, and the result was aston- 
ishing. She had not used half the contents of a bottle be- 
fore her head was covered with a fine young hair. In 
four months the hair has grown several inches in length, 
very thick, soft and fine, and of a darker color than tor- 
merly. She still continues to use the Cocoaine, and we 
have little fear of her losing her hair. 

WM. S. EDDY. 


With respect, 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE is the BEST and cuEapEsr 
It promotes the GROWTH 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
(Ga For sale by Druggists every where. 11—2weop 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS! 


SorE Turoat, INFLUENZA, WHoorine Coven, 


Croup, Liver CoMPLAINT, BRONCHITIS, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, BLEEDING 


oF THE LUNGs, and every affection of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest, 
Are speedily and permanently cured by the use of that 


old and reliable remedy, 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This well-known preparation does not dry up a Cough 


and leave thé cause behind, as is the case with most med- 


cines, but it loosens and cleanses the Lungs and allays 
rritation, thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved 
by hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Bostoy, and 


sold by dealers generally. 


GRACE’S SALVE 


Works like magic on OLD Sores, Burns, Sca.ps, Crts, 
Wowunpbs, BRUISES, SPRAINS, ( HAPPED IL\Nobs, CHIL 
BLAINS, &¢. 
takes out the soreness, and reduces the most angry look- 
ing swellings and inflammation, thus affording relief and 
a complete cv 


it is prompt in action, soothes the pain, 


ire. 
ll-2w SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Propr's, Boston. 


Hitchcock’s Half-Dime Music. 


Printed on heavy Music Paper, Words and Piano Ac 
companiment and Instrumental Pieces. Mailed for Five 
Cents each, or the whole 40 for $2. 
Captain Jinks. 
Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
Blue Eyes. 
Not for Joseph. 
Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
I Really Don't Think I Shall Marry. 
Praise of Tears. 
Champagne Charlie. 
Skating Rink Polka. 
Genevieve Waltz. 
Come Hither my Baby, 
The Danish Boy's Whistl 
Little Maggie May. 
Maggie's Secret. 
. His Love Shines Over All. 
. The Old Cottage Clock. 
. Silver Chimes. 
. The Rose of Erin. 
20. Arm-in-Arm—Polka Mazurka. 
. She Might Not Suit Your Fancy, 
. Riding Down Broadway. 
- Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
. Still Vil Love Thee. 
1¢ Passing Bell—(Sacred Song). 
ike Back the Heart. 
See the Conquering Hero Comes—Inst. 
here's a Charm in Spring. 
. Up ina Balioon, 
. Olympic Schottische. 
31, Ixion Galop. 
2. Power of Love—Inst. 
3. Light of the World—(Sacred Song). 
. The Life Boat. 
5. The Rosy Wreath. 
36. [ Will Not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
7. Susan's Story. 
. Beautiful Bells. 

3. Fiving Trapeze. 

40. Belles of Broadway. 

The above can bé@obtained at the music, book and = 
riodical stores, or by inclosing the price, 5 cents each, @ 
the publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly wi 
low. Agents wanted. SHAW & SA NDFORD, 

1-lw 22 School St., Boston, Mass 
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“ITS POWER has been fully 











tested, and it is now sete 


tled beyond all dispute that White Pine Compound ¥ 

sure cure for Kidney Complaints, Weak Lungs. 4 Iw 

Pains or Irritation of Throat and Chest. il- 
ace 





FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, PX pail 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz. the best sorts Asparig 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and Ture’. nant, 
15 and 25 cts. per 0z., the best Cabbage, Celery, . mate. 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash and Tom 
For 40 cts., Onions and Peppers.__ ‘The above, alee Cats 
papers. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, $l. $3 for 
ogues gratis. Ib.§ 


Early Rese Potato, 76 cts. per 
5lbs. Seeds on Commission. 
10—-4w 





Acents wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass 








2 a! 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Men and Boys Making Money. |, 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending se 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $20._ Send for 
lar to LOWE Press Co., No. 20 Water St., Bostol 
0-—20weop 


MAGIC, MYSTERY 





AND MIRTH sent to ays 











for a chance to cross the Champs Elysees with- 


the fallen oak leaves and dried grasses of late autumn, 


minutes. 





. Ww 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by w. HEPBOBYEY 


Nassau Street, New York. 
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